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We print in this number a brief article from one of our Chinese 
missionaries, written long before the present storm there even 
loomed on the horizon. The writer, Dr. Perkins, of the class of 
1882, was stationed at Lin Ch’ing, and is understood to have es- 
caped with his family to the coast. But his co-laborer, Rev. Frank- 
lin M. Chapin, who graduated at Hartford in ’80, and who has 
been ever since in China, is supposed to have been in the great 
catastrophe at Pekin, with his wife and three children. There 
also were Rev. Elwood G. Tewksbury, ’90, his wife and two chil- 
dren, and Rev. Howard S. Galt, ’99, and his wife, all of whom were 
located at Tung-Cho. Hartford Seminary is surely most bitterly 
bereaved. 





The recent new departure of the Seminary in regard to instruc- 
‘tion in foreign missions finds embodiment in the Preliminary 
Announcement on another page. One or two things are signifi- 
cant in regard to this matter. Never before has so extended a 
course on this subject been introduced into the curriculum of a 
seminary. A brief course has had place in the prescribed work 
of our senior year for some years, which will be retained. But 
now through the multiplied electives it will be possible for a 
student to survey the whole range of missionary endeavor, past 
and present, as well as to make some practical preparation in case 
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he is to go to some one field. The course is so arranged that 
while in the three years a regular student may by proper use of 
his elective opportunities secure the advantage of the whole, yet 
a special student may do the same in one year. This arrangement 
will meet the needs of those appointees of mission boards who 
may come for one year of special preparation. It is also worthy 
of note that every member of the regular faculty of the Seminary 
is committed to the study and instruction of some department of 
the subject. What this means for the general attitude of the 
Seminary towards the cause of foreign missions is apparent. The 
lectures to be given in connection with this course in missions by 
those not members of the Seminary Faculty are of striking utility, 
and by specialists of national reputation. They will undoubtedly 
be attended by all the student body. While this new course is 
something of an experiment, since nothing like it has heretofore 
been attempted in a theological seminary, yet it has been prepared. 
with much care and is believed to mark a permanent step forward. 
We are glad that it has been given to this Seminary to lead in this 
matter, for with our special equipment through the donation of 
Dr. Thompson’s magnificent library, and with our inspiring mis- 
sionary history, there is special obligation resting upon us in re- 
gard to this particular phase of the church’s activity. If, as there 
is every reason to believe, the Charles M. Lamson Missionary 
Fund of fifty thousand dollars is completed this fall the special 
work of the Mission Course will be put in a peculiarly favorable 
condition for permanent efficiency. 





During the decade ending with 1892 Hartford Seminary was: 
again and again called upon to supply professors to other institu- 
tions out of its own faculty. This persistent drain was exhaust- 
ing, though not without a certain quality of compliment to the ex- 
ceflence of Hartford instructors. For eight years now, though 
the solicitations have been frequent and urgent, Hartford has not 
lost a single teacher to any other institution. But now we are 
forced to chronicle the acceptance by Professor Perry of the presi- 
dency of Marietta College, which has been urged upon him with 
pertinacious insistency. It is a satisfaction to feel that nothing: 
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but such insistency, joined with the exhibition of the peculiar op- 
portunity and immediate promise at present apparently in the 
grasp of Marietta, could have moved our genial, vigorous, and 


versatile Librarian. 

Professor Perry has been a singularly successful administrator. 
During the ten years since he took office here great advances 
have been made. The splendidly equipped library building has 
been completed and occupied in a way to command universal ad- 
miration for system and convenience. In spite of the total lack of 
special funds for purchases, the number of books has risen from 
42,000 to 76,000, and the pamphlets from about 20,000 to about 
40,000. The reading-room, also without special funds, has been 
maintained close to its standard of 400 periodicals of every class. 
The Missionary Museum has been secured and installed. Most 
serviceable instruction has been given to classes in the use of 
books and in their history, and an infinite amount of personal help 
has been given to individuals in the sources of scholarly knowl- 
edge and their use. To enumerate all of Professor Perry’s multi- 
farious activities here would be tedious, especially in connection 
with the publication work of the institution, with its efforts to 
secure increased endowment, with the routine of internal ad- 
ministration, and with the maintenance of a warm spiritual life 
among the students. To miss him from all these lines of activity, 
from his post as Instructor in Polity, and from the delightful daily 
contacts of personal life, is indeed a serious loss and grief. 

But we cannot but rejoice in the field for further and perhaps 
wider usefulness that opens before him, Marietta College is a 
representative of the typical American college, planted and nur- 
tured in Christian faith, for the building up of a high manhood 
and womanhood, and destined to support all that is best and most 
enduring in our American civilization. Located in a part of the 
country where it has a free field and one of increasing importance, 
sustained by an enthusiastic and able local constituency, with a 
solid equipment of men and means, it has before it a future that 
is almost certain to be noble and fine. Into that future we be- 
lieve that President Perry will build himself with energy and wis- 
dom. And in this belief we bid him a hearty God-speed. 
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President Harris of Amherst College has won for himself dur- 
ing the first year of the administration of his office the hearty 
esteem and the enthusiastic support of the undergraduates as well 
as of the graduate body. The tone of the first Commencement 
was progressive and courageous, and there was an air of loyal 
“ up-to-dateness ” pervasive of everything in which the hand of 
the new president was manifest. Such being the case it may be 
worth while to remind those who dread ancient methods and who 
are shivering, with the thermometer at ninety degrees, over the 
peril of pauperizing theological students by means of scholarship . 
aid, that the only reference to needed funds made by President 
Harris was a somewhat urgent appeal for an increase of scholar- 
ships to help worthy students to the attainment of a college edu- 
cation. Can it be that the broad-minded president of Amherst 
College has had his vision distorted by living so long in a theo- 
logical atmosphere, or is it barely possible that years of familiarity 
with the results have showed that the deleterious effect of student 
aid on ministerial character has not been just what its opponents 
say it ought to be? 





We wish to ask our brethren in the pastorate to look into the 
problem of worship. What is it; where does it best flourish ; how 
can it be best fostered? What is its counterfeit; how widely 
does it prevail; how can it be suppressed? We are convinced 
that a serious and prolonged pondering of these questions will 
convince one of a general situation almost startling. Conceive 
of worship as a spiritual acknowledgment of the manifold ex- 
cellences of the one true God in the form of whole-souled adora- 
tion. Think of the range and loftiness and clarity of knowledge 
essential here; and also of the lowliness and soaring aspiration 
and pure sincerity, without which its so-called exercise is either 
idolatry ora sham. We fear its proper exemplification is too rare. 
If properly performed, no exercise of the human soul is more 
exacting or more ennobling or more surely indicative of man’s 
fullest dignity and health. But the so-called worship of the heed- 
less or hypocritical soul, what in reality is it, and what are its 


effects ? 





Education in Religion 


EDUCATION IN RELIGION:—ROOM FOR IT 
SOMEWHERE.* 





The general subject of Religious Education has always been 
one of serious concern. But for several generations the wide- 
spread interest in secular education has obscured somewhat the 
emphasis of training in the religious life; and the demands made 
upon the church in other directions have overshadowed in a 
measure her teaching function. But it is very evident that at 
the present hour there is a revival of interest in this vital matter, 
all along the line in homes, churches, schools, and colleges. The 
last meeting of the Massachusetts General Association occupied 
most of the time in discussing the Teaching Function of the 
Church. The demand for some manuals of religious instruction 
in our churches is another significant fact: the publication of the 
Free Church Catechism in England and its hearty reception here, 
being noteworthy indications of a rising demand for such litera- 
ture. The professional studies pursued in the Divinity School 
naturally awaken inquiry as to the mental preparation in this 
discipline given by our colleges. The criticism of training re- 
ceived in our seminaries may naturally suggest the correlate sub- 
ject of the training given or demanded in our practical church 
life. This in turn directs our further inquiry back to the Sunday- 
school and home. In fact it is evident that reawakened interest 
demands a serious consideration of the facts, be they depressing 
or encouraging. It will not do for different circles of respon- 
sibility to pass this obligation and privilege on to others. 

Our object at this time is to make an inquiry regarding the 
question, whether there is, at present, any adequate provision any-. 
where made for religious education (I do not say impulse, nor ex- | 
periential development), but any adequate provision for religious 
education in our homes, churches, schools, and colleges. The 
matter of remedy is too large for the limits-of this paper. I shall 


* An address before the West Michigan Congregational Club at Olivet College, 
May 14, goo. 
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be satisfied if we may be quickened as to the conditions: the only 
basis for the hopeful changes which are sure to come,’ with an 
aroused public interest. 

Now I need not dwell upon the very evident truth that Educa- 
tion and Religion are the two most vital concerns of serious men: 
that which concerns the issues of essential character, and that 
which concerns the most efficient agencies in its development. 
The ferments and readjustments of our day in religion, be they in 
protest or propaganda, prove at least interest in these vital re- 
ligious banners of life, and the $60,000,000 given from private 
sources alone last year for educational and allied institutions show 
how vital men deem the agencies of training. (Annual volume 
of Appleton’s Cyclopaedia.) 

Historically, philosophically, practically, we find these two 
things (Religion and Education) everywhere in more or less of 
union; but, at any one time, their feasible relations and adjust- 
ments depend upon our conceptions of these fundamental terms. 

I. In our inquiry into present conditions therefore it may 
be found that there is such a practical delimitation of religion as 
obscures the fact that it is an educable thing. But let us venture 
a working if not exhaustive definition of religion, pertinent to 
our inquiry, as in part at least this: A man’s motived relations with 
God. I say with God, not only to God, because that makes a vital 
difference in the whole discussion. With God suggests move- 
ment; to God suggests condition. Religion is primarily a con- 
dition, an experience; but it is more than a condition, it is a 
movement. The very word motive which lies at the root of any 
religious conception means the thing which moves us. Now if 
there is any most fundamental conception of God, it is that He 
is not only a mere cold essence of perfect condition of character, 
but every attribute of God is a continued and vital personal 
activity. Any view about God, therefore, come it from science 
or Revelation, be it an historic lesson or a philosophical inference, 
anything which has God in it must so conceive of Him that Re- 
ligion becomes a relation, a motived relation, and a movement 
with God. An attitude towards God is one thing, and a relation 
with Him is another. One is static, the other is dynamic. One 
is an attempt to get to Him, the other is an attempt to go with 
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Him. One may be an exceptional quiescent receptivity; the 
other must be a uniform active co-operation. One is chiefly 
aspiration towards, the other is sympathy with. 

Now condition does vitally affect all movement. We dare 
not underrate that; condition is fundamental, either at the early 
end of life as habit, or at the later end as ideals. But movement, 
in habit, or in ideals, is what condition is good for. 

The flaming truth of all revelation is that God does something. 
And the flaming fact of all Christianity is that God has got men to 
do something with Him. And the everlasting lesson of all 
history is that God has had to educate men why and how to be and 
todo. And the blessedness of redemption is that the infinite God 
of perfect condition conforms in the past like a schoolmaster to 
our alphabets of intelligence in order to get us men ready for His 
universities of knowledge and service in the twentieth century. 
And the deepest and most evident meaning of God’s greatest 
attribute of grace is that God moves out and down and in and on, 
with and through men for human salvation, here and now, and 
so, up and on to eternal skies. 

Nothing, it seems to me, has ever narrowed religion more than 
the thought that it can have to do with anything less than all the 
apprehensible moving relations with God. A trained mind only 
can apprehend even faintly the infinite mind acting. There is 
room then for theology and science and criticism and history in 
“Relation with God.” A trained heart only can see and feel 
deeply and Invisible energizing. There is room then for emotive 
experience, and for its most poetic and practical expression in 
“Relation with God.” A trained will only can regiment its con- 
duct to Holy Law. There is room then for ethics and social obli- 
gation in “ Relation with God.” To speak as if Theology or 
scientific apprehension of God alone were religion, or experience 
and its emotive sympathies only were religion, or conduct by 
itself considered were religion, is really a shallow conception of 
a large term. If religion is the first, your theologian is your 
only schoolmaster in God-relation. If the second, your evange- 
lizing church and pastorate is your chief college of God-relation. 
If the third, where but in your public provision for citizen pre- 
paration can you chiefly look for vitalized impact of God on 
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society? But I need not recall to you that whatever smaller or 
less related aspects of religion may have sufficed in other ages, 
yet to-day a craving for unity and a passion for relationship are 
the two notes everywhere and must affect our conception of re- 
ligion. A world quickened by interrelation and craving for unity 
is therefore forcing education to the front as never before. The 
vital question is: have we any adequate conception of religion in 
its component parts as educable, or as demanding training from 
its very complexity in life, and yet its unity in God: a God moy- 
ing majestically everywhere, an education, I say, or life training 
of mind and heart and will, related in one human personality, 
which can live only one life in this one world of the one God. 
Either, then, so stupendous a thought as that God is in all life 
moving, needs training all along the line from childhood up, by 
every agency possible, or else some special training somewhere, 
and at some time. The only peril from a Christian point of 
view is either that religion be conceived in a sense so small and 
specific that it does not demand education or else that education 
be conceived as so small and specific that it does not demand 
God. Religion is not the only concern of life, but all the con- 
cerns of life are religious. 

II. Pass for a moment now to that other word education. 
What does it mean essentially? Modern education means an 
attempt to fit a man for movement and relationship in life; with 
God or not is the question at issue. Our contention is that if 
we had an adequate definition of religion, there would not prob- 
ably be so sharp an issue with education, and this great educa- 
tional interest of our day could not be other than Christian, not 
only essentially, as it is, but nominally and ostensibly as it ought 
to be. We might profitably spend our time in tracing histori- 
cally the fact that the Christian ages have kept in many ways the 
two ideas of Religion and Education together, and that their 
nominal severance either in church or state is a modern peril, and 
so, exceptional. But may be it is exceptional simply because for 
purposes of enlargement in God’s providence, Religion and Edu- 
cation, both in the course of time have gone far afield from each 
other in order to come back to each other for a more vital syn- 
thesis in our day. But in this very process, the great battles of 
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the church have tended more and more, in different centuries and 
circles, to elevate one or the other of the three elements of re- 
ligion of which we have spoken into pre-eminent dominance. 
Theology as the science, dominating all sciences, in molding all 
education with its inevitable recoil in letters and art and physical 
discovery, from the Renaissance, through the Revolution, to the 
Evolution of our day. That was one step. Then Wesley’s great 
movement of evangelism vitalized a dry theology dominant in his 
day, and has given us a century of experiential Christianity, as in 
turn dominating our conception of religion, and affecting edu- 
cation. That is another step. And now there comes to the front, 
born of a new age, this flaming demand for social ethics, which 
inscribes on religion as its motto, “ Grace for Graces ” in the arena 
of life. And though these are the distinctive notes of different 
ages, they are yet the distinctive and almost exclusive notes of 
different denominations and individuals to-day. Here is the con- 
fusion, and yet after all you cannot get rid of any one of them: 
truth, personality, and duty in any truly educable conception of re- 
ligion. One age or one denomination or one individual can never 
divorce itself from all that the ages have been building up in the 
heritage of humanity: truth, personality, and duty; and an age 
which as we have seen is emphasizing relationship and unity can- 
not, will not, long stand their severance. 

The twentieth century Christian man is going to say: My 
son must have such an education as will keep God as truth, per- 
sonality, and motive blended somewhere in this process. The 
home, the church, the Sunday-school, the day school, the college, 
in one or in all— somewhere God moving with men must be 
consciously and ostensibly in this vital concern. 

III. But where, we are now ready to ask thirdly, where in 
this whole process are we making adequate provision for such 
education in religion for ourselves or our children? We are de- 
manding it to-day in a certain vague way of our secular institu- 
tions of learning, under the name of “ Religion in Education.” 
Nay, but where, long before we come to the school and college 
problems of religious training, where has the educational idea 
gone to, in our homes and churches? That is a far more rudi- 
mental and antecedent question, as we have been contending. 
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Well, for one thing, the bugbear or the bulwark (as you choose 
to call it) of the catechism is gone. Rude and crude a former day 
wag in its religious privileges, and machinery, before the days 
of the Y. P. S. C. E. and other organizations pre-empting the 
alphabet; cold and severe its theology, inornate its ritual. Yet 
there was at least one attempt formerly of serious (very serious 
in more ways than one)—of serious education, at least in the doc- 
trines of truth. “An altogether wrong system, pedagogically, 
that old catechism method,’ says the new experimental psy- 
chology; cruel and contrary to all right mental development, they 
declare. May be — but it is very strange that it did not wreck 
the minds and morals of a former generation. What men and 
women they were! They did not have the lavish paraphernalia 
of our religious work, nor the sweetness and light of our broader 
Christianity, but they had the iron of thought in their system of 
training, and a background of something mental to paint over or 
to paint out. Anyone who had that much training had at least, 
as a child, something to hold to or to amend or to reject when a 
man, and it is far better to have that than to have no foundation 
to build on, or point of departure to get away from. Iam not say- 
ing that we should return to that, but I am saying that the most 
serious concern in our churches to-day is that we have dropped 
all catechetical instruction, all attempt, anywhere in home or 
church, to construct the rudiments or framework of mental con- 
ceptions in religion, while yet, while yet we keep our creeds, in 
which however children are seldom instructed, at the gateway of 
our church membership. Have creeds, I say: Have creeds you 
can teach, and teach them or else do away with them; anything, 
but make bars, not banners out of them; anything but condition 
membership by them, and then undermine that act of any honest 
significance, or rob your child of his birthright to know what 
they do mean, or do teach of God and duty. But just now, as I 
have said, this is coming to be one of the most pressing matters 
in our church discussions — and serious attention is given by 
many pastors to prepare such catechetical manuals for use. 
Something like this is absolutely necessary if we expect to have 
any religious intelligence in the coming generation of our churches. 

But you say that the modern Sunday-school is far better than 
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any former system of catecheticai memorizing and doctrinal grind. 
May be-— it certainly ought to be so, and it is. But, brethren, 
seriously now, ts the Sunday-school as ordinarily conducted much 
of an education in religion in any large and vital sense such as we 
have been considering? There is where most of our young people 
get all they do get in life: Do they get much? Now honestly, do 
they? Once a week for an hour with teachers loving and true in 
experiential piety and devotion, themselves mostly the products 
of a similar training, or lack of it, generally cadets in years and 
experience. Besides there is seldom a teachers’ meeting, and 
pastors do not often take that service (too busy with all other 
guilds and brotherhoods of this and that). And even under the 
best conditions can our sporadic system of lessons, “ leaves noth- 
ing but leaves,” and all other helps do anything like what the 
gravity of education demands, with little gradation of departments, 
and with often the same teachers carrying the same pupils from 
childhood to the graduation of manhood? Don’t ask me, I pray 
you, how to better this system. That is a problem full of snags, 
but the first condition of settling it is to want something better, 
and to feel the sin in the church of letting go haphazard these vital 
matters of religious and ethical training. We run our Sunday- 
school as we would not dare to run a district day school. I honor 
the Sunday-school too much to be satisfied with it.” But still even 
back of the better method we need, is a better conception of relig- 
ion itself as educable. See that and we shall see what it means to let 
our Sunday-school as now constituted represent primary school, 
high school, college and university of religion combined, for the 
vast majority of our boys and girls. What they get they get 
there. College, later on, will not help them unless they go to col- 
lege— and college — well, “that is another story,” as Kipling 
says. 

But, the home, you say, surely you leave that out. No, but 
this I do say, that if the home did its educational duty in religion, 
we might have less concern for everything else from kinder- 
garten to university ; for, as President Dwight facetiously said in 
his paper on “ How I was educated,” “ The first thing in educa- 
tion is for a boy to select the right father and mother.” But the 
great peril of our homes to-day in the rich supplements of school 
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and church is to abdicate our thrones of power and our chairs of 
training there. For, see! How easy it is to just hand over our 
boy’s mind to a splendid public school system and abrogate our 
interest and responsibility in his mind. How convenient a Sun- 
day-school teacher is found, to shape our daughter’s knowledge 
of the Bible — while we have more time for business or board 
meeting or literary club. What a fine system for religious im- 
pulse the church furnishes ready made for our boys and girls. 
May be fathers could not do it so well, even if they were willing 
to take the time from store or from library or from society to train 
their children. Fathers may not see their boy from breakfast 
to bedtime, “ but he has a good mother, she will see to his re- 
ligion,’ men reply. ‘“ Boys will be boys,” muses the mother, as 
she in turn hopes for a Y. M. C. A. to waft him to port. Morals! 
When shall our youth learn them? We are now beginning to 
demand it of our public schools. Morals! where should they be 
taught, asks the school system — Go to your churches; we are 
secular concerns. Morals! How much can we do once a week? 
answer the Sunday-schools. Morals! Oh! life teaches and tones 
a youth. He will sow and sober in time, says one sort of ab- 
dicator father. Morals! says an abdicator mother, make law for 
saloon or brothel to save my boy, cries she, as she goes off to 
her club sisterhood in the evening, and her son to his club brother- 
hood that same night. Now I am not saying one word against 
every blessed home supplement of education to use in our busy 
larger life, but I am saying just this: that Christian homes dare 
to abdicate at their peril and that of the state, a single religious 
and moral function of the holiest throne on earth. Yet I fear, in 
our rich full days of privilege and duty, our homes are more and 
more abdicating, and throwing over to other agencies these vital 
matters of religious and moral education. 

But, the church, I hear you say! How much the church has 
done for education, secular as well as religious! Do not forget 
that. Yes, brethren, and the ministry, too. But-do not let us 
live on our past, glorious as that is. Church and ministry have 
done more for secular education than any other force or profession, 
and the ministry to-day, despite some serious abatements, is the 
most highly educated of the professions. But for all that past, 
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to-day, here is the point, to-day, pastors with all their elaborate 
training in college and seminary, have largely given over the 
former teaching function of their office. They have necessarily 
aggrandized other types of work, long neglected and now vitally 
needed: evangelistic, experiential, social discussions of current 
needs, inspiration to civic righteousness, keeping up the fire of 
devotion and quickening the conscience to duty. This is new and 
fresh and vital. We cannot have less of it. But, I am only 
speaking of the pulpit as a direct educational adjunct in our search 
for instruction.” Good as it all is (and I believe that the pulpit on 
the whole was never so alive to the demands of any age as ours), 
yet how much do we or can we (if you prefer) perform educational 
functions in our pulpits? That old expository preaching was 
awfully dry, I grant. But with the freshening of interest in 
Biblical study, and the new Bible which the conception of its 
marvelous literary forms of revelation is giving us to-day, nothing 
could be made more interesting and instructive. It will come, 
that new day of vital, topical exposition, but it is not yet. The 
truth is that as a factor in any systematic training, the pulpit is as 
haphazard in its methods as the Sunday-school: but that can be 
amended. 
And then one thing more we can do, we must do. We must 
take a hand in this training out of the pulpit, out of the Sunday- 
school, if you will. Catechism or none, here is this tremendous 
opportunity of pastor’s classes. Brethren in the ministry, what 
can we possibly do in every new-fangled device of club, army, or 
convention comparable with the training in truth, experience, 
and ethics of our own young people? That will count. That, 
nobody else can do as we can, who have had a religious educa- 
tion; and that is one of the chief reasons why we ought to demand 
nothing short of the best educational training in the ministry 
to-day. A man in the ministry never imparts half his formal 
education has given him. By this I do not mean literary classes, 
reading circles, culture guilds, and Chautauqua bands, or any- 
thing of the sort, good as they are; but Biblical, doctrinal, ethical 
instruction; tender with our love of souls to bring people ex- 
perientially to Christ, but also to guide them into a reasonable, 
intelligent apprehension of an educated religious life. 
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I am not speaking words of cold criticism, but of warm hope. 
This new era is bound to come. It is coming, and perhaps it is 
forced upon us by certain aspects of secular education in these 
respects. The next revival in our churches is going to be an 
educational one, a movement not away from, but out of the 
sphere of feeling and experience on to the training of that revived 
soul life in the moving relations of that soul with all life, as we 
follow the majestic leading of the Son of God. 

But now go on a step in advance, and ask where else we may 
look for any further training of the religiously related elements 
which go to make up character? How about schools and col- 
leges? I will not weary you with the oft-repeated chronicle of 
the union of Religion and Education in history, from catechetical 
schools, through monastery to Salerno, Paris and Oxford, from 
the Reformations’ impulse in learning to the counter-reformation 
of the Jesuits through their seminaries. I need not say that the 
impulse from all the Continental and British universities on to 
the early New England colleges, out to the Western fields of 
our own country, and off to missionary lands to-day — the 
primary impulse, I say, has been to train servants for the church. 
If you run over the seals of colleges from Bologna to Iowa, from 
Yale to Carleton, you will find essentially Harvard’s motto, 
“ Christo et Ecclesiae,” or Olivet’s ““ Pro Christo et humanitate.” 
“Intellectual impulse alone without religion has hardly ever 
established a college,” says President Thwing. I need not say in 
this place, monument itself as you look around you of your 
Founder, how this great sisterhood of Western colleges was bred 
of religious zeal, and the ineradicable demand for education, as 
an ally of religion. But I bid you to remember also that your 
great Michigan school and university system (as Justice Cooley 
has shown) came principally from the brain of Pierce, a Congre- 
gational missionary in the wilderness, that the university’s new 
departure was for years in its early history shaped to hold the 
Christian constituency of the churches by its faculty appoint- 
ments, and that its first presidents were ministers: Haven and 
Tappan. Moreover, this should be remembered that the great 
financial endowments of the European universities to-day, though 
now state-aided in part, came principally from a period when the 
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church dominated college foundations. And do not forget that 
to-day in Germany (at whom we often look askance) every Ger- 
man gymnasium (combining essentially our high school and col- 
lege disciplines) provides for years of systematic instruction in 
religion and morals, and that even Republican France, with 
Protestant, Catholic, and infidel constituency, with no church and 
state union, yet manages somehow to provide elaborate training 
for its youth in ethical instruction. 

And again, do not forget another thing: that the most daring 
experiment in the light of all past history, which this country 
made when it framed its constitution, was: not Democracy (there 
were Democracies before), but the separation of church and 
state. The rupture was originally made (let us not forget it), 
not as inimical to religion, but as inimical to the predominance 
of any one denomination in the state. That is always forgotten 
in this discussion. The thing most feared by Washington and 
others in this rupture was not for the state, but for the church, 
and lo! to-day, the most vital Christianity perhaps in the world 
is in this country. So said De Tocqueville, so says Bryce, de- 
spite our shortcomings. But the last thing, I believe, that could 
ever have come into the imagination of the Fathers of the Re- 
public who feared for the church was that the abolition of church 
and state should become instead the union of school and state 
in any such sense as to banish truth, personality, and ethics from 
public education, if it bore the ostensible stamp of christian. And 
though this interpretation has grown up, and is growing, vet, 
here is the point (so vital is the union of Religion and Education), 
yet our common schools are kept essentially safe spiritually by a 
pervasive religious sentiment (I do not say intelligence), but 
sentiment back of them, and in the christian personality of the 
teachers. The religious life in nearly every one of our colleges — 
state universities as well as endowed denominational colleges is 
to-day better than it ever was. The most thorough and valuable 
information on this subject of which I know, is from an in- 
vestigation made by a committee of our students in the Seminary, 
in preparing for the last Day of Prayer for Colleges. Inquiries 
were sent out to 100 colleges and universities. We received 
answers from forty-five, which represented 30,000 students. We 
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sent to state universities and denominational and undenomi- 
national colleges, in all parts of the land. Only three reported 
discouraging results. Seldom does the report of professing 
Christian men fall below forty-five per cent., and in some colleges 
it ranges to eighty-five per cent. The largest percentages are in 
the Senior classes. The state universities make an excellent 
showing. In this connection we must not forget President 
Angell’s article in the Andover Review (1890), in which from a 
study of twenty state universities, he says that seventy-one per 
cent. of the professors are members of the church. May be this 
is a day of doubt: but your college group of professors and 
students is predominantly Christian. Here is our bulwark, and 
no one can deny it. In your community at large about one man 
in three is an avowed Christian: in your college more than one 
in two! 

And I want to say one other thing: the moral tone of our 
colleges is high: High, I say, and higher than it ever was. In 
close contact with students from all over the country, and watch- 
ing and inquiring often along these lines in so representative a 
place as Yale, I wish to bring you this greeting of cheer and 
hope. I believe that most earnest aggressive religious and moral 
tone pervades on the whole our college life. There are fewer 
revivals than once, but so it is in our churches: but I believe 
there is more faithful service and stalwart Christian living. A 
far higher percentage of evil and danger surrounds the path- 
way of young men of the same age, outside of college walls than 
inside, I do most firmly believe. Now I want to say all this: for 
it is all a tribute to the wonderful power of the Christian life in 
school and college, even when shorn of some great elements of 
its rightful power. And my argument is that if school and col- 
lege are indirectly and pervasively religious in a left-handed way, 
there is no earthly reason why they should not be so in a 
two-handed way. This great nation of ours in its Christian 
membership, plus its attached constituency, plus its leading 
scholars, plus its undergraduate life, is in a vast majority Chris- 
tian. And if in church and school and college and state religion 
does so much with only a crippled definition of religion; and if 
there is a good deal of vital Religion in Education, what might it 
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be, if we had with it Education in Religion. For, we are con- 
strained to say that yet, a glance at our college catalogues will 
show that with all this religion in education, there is very little 
education in religion. Of late in many colleges elective courses 
in the Bible have been offered, but colleges are rare where any 
regular, systematic training running through the curriculum is 
found, in any way comparable with the opportunities offered in 
other branches of training. 

Now we are not asking for impossibilities. We are not ask- 
ing for any return to the old theological conception of education, 
nor for the old dead hand of the church upon our institutions of 
learning. Let them be separate. It is better for the church, 
better for the state. We are not saying that the present spon- 
taneous manly Christian life in colleges is not better than to 
turn colleges into theological seminaries. Not at all. But we are 
saying that somewhere in this vast splendid system of education, 
this country over, there must be room for intelligent religion, 
and for religious intelligence: a recognized place in the cur- 
riculum for the greatest science and art of all life: intelligent 
right being and doing in the world of relations into which more 
and more Christ bids us move with Him. 

Valuable as all this Christian life among undergraduates is, 
it is generally a thing conceived apart from mental processes. 
This is the point. It is a thing more or less divorced from its 
mental basis, in an age which is demanding mentality in faith. It 
is something which an outside, non-educational movement like the 
Y. M. C. A. must nurture in institutions intellectually born, 
cradled, and baptized in the educated religious impulse of ages. 

Are we asking an unnecessary thing when we say that after 
nineteen centuries of growth and development of educated 
thought, experience, and conduct by the great Teacher Christ, 
that this motive factor of intelligence has yet no claims? And 
that an age of doubt — nay, an age of hunger for truth has no 
right to expect that educated men shall be taught in our highest 
halls something about the Book of Books, as well as about all 
other literatures, or about the evidences for or against that 
fact of facts, which yet, somehow, dates and dominates all his- 


tory? We need not minimize all other science, and all other 
AuGust —2 
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laboratory methods with atoms and elements, when we say that 
yet Christian truth and conduct can and will or can’t and won’t, 
to the student mind, stand the alembic of all scientific research, 
or that Lowell was right when he challenges even the chemic test 
to the Rock of Ages? You can or you cannot study philosophy 
in college and leave out the metaphysics of God — which is it? 
Scientifically, if gravitation, correlation, induction, and evolution 
claim to be established methods of law, on which we confidently 
predicate our data of knowledge, has God’s moral law, and 
Christ’s actual spiritual kingship, no scientific standing in a 
school for life’s relations? And here is this great realm of 
ethics, blazoning its place to-day on every young man’s banner. 
Where shall the future leaders of social.order get their regiment- 
ing mental principles? Study ethics without motives? Can we 
divorce them, we who are battling to get a wing in this material- 
istic air! Who has a right to know just what the world’s Lover 
of men said in social problems, if not our educated young laymen 
going out into the storms of life over these burning questions 
of society in our day? Somewhere your educated youth must get 
the best in ethics, as he does in science and philosophy and eco- 
nomics. We do it everywhere else by the demands of cold peda- 
gogics. Dare we then, in the name of the best curricula of study, 
leave out all direct reference and scientific study of Him, who, 
in the chorus of ages, infidel, atheist, Christian, is at least the 
world’s best man, taught the highest ideals, exemplified the 
loftiest philanthropy, motived the deepest development, and has 
dominated the stream of all history? Say what else you will of 
him, has He any co-ordinate place in the halls of learning He 
has reared? Huxley, not a theological professor, nor a Western 
college president, but Huxley says that we leave out of our edu- 
cation that which principally concerns life: conduct; and he, 
in his very argument for secular schools, yet admits his per- 
plexity how to teach morals without religion, the basis of 
conduct. 

Now I am not contending for Religion in Education, but 
Education in Religion. I am not merely saying that these things 
be taught religiously in college. That will take care of itself — 
but that they be taught. I am not saying even that our teachers 
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should be selected for their orthodoxy, or even for their pro- 
fession of religion. That will generally take care of itself, if only 
a Christian community demand that these vital subjects be 
taught somewhere in college. I would rather have some of 
these things taught wrongly than not taught at all. We may 
trust Christ’s triumph as surely in college curricula as we have 
trusted it in all the history of free thought outside college walls. 
The fact remains that even without much help from curricula or 
community, the percentage of Christian students is higher in 
college than in the community at large, and that there is less 
skepticism in undergraduate life than in the outside world. What 
then might be, if all this splendid, experiential aggressive Chris- 
tianity in our colleges to-day added intelligence, and added it from 
the judgment of responsible educators, that it must have its co- 
ordinate place in a liberal education? 

The splendid sweep of modern education is magnificent — so 
is the broadening trend of Christian conceptions. Somewhere 
then in this great modern movement, let us claim our children’s 
birthright of education in religion; somewhere, among the col- 
leges of the land which have grown from forty in 1830 with 
4,000 students to half a thousand colleges, with 71,000 students, 
exclusive of the women’s colleges (last report of Commissioner of 
Education) ; somewhere too in that broadening curriculum which 
has swung from the “ trivium” and “ quadrivium ” of medizval 
universities on to every human interest to-day from philosophy to 
forestry (the coming new department at Yale); from linguistics to 
dentistry (the last department at Michigan University); some- 
where from women’s colleges, already one-fifth of all the sister- 
hood, to our technical schools and university settlements ; some- 
where, I say, ashamed to have to claim it, so humiliating is the 
necessity, somewhere a place for intelligence in the science and 
art of religion. We say this, rejoicing with all our hearts in the 
enfranchisement of education from any narrow religious con- 
ceptions, from any former theological bias. Education needed 
for its fullest play its magna charta of freedom from the exclusive 
dominance of the church. It has been growing a bigger and a 
bigger thing. The word secular we may rejoice in: for it means 
that education is coming out into the seculum, and regarding 
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all the world as its field. May be, however, it has gone to the 
limit of its play-day of freedom in the splendid revelry of mere 
intellect alone. Well, we need never fear, if only the Christian 
churches of our land in their free play too will begin now to love 
God with all their minds: then education and religion will love 
each other more truly and with fuller flame, when they blend 
again their Greek fire and Hebrew fire: as surely they will. 
They have been all this century in unconscious amorous re- 
ceptivity. Religion has held the spiritual life of students ; educa- 
tion has broadened the church’s theology and morals. A new 
stadium in secular education will surely come. Now I say this, 
recognizing fully the bugbear of church and state: for severance 
of church and state does not mean divorce of the nation from 
Christianity. Again and again have our highest courts so decided. 
The fear of church and state was once well grounded in an early 
atmosphere of denominational dominance. We are broadening 
both factors to-day in all our life. Elsewhere denominations live 
and work together in a common fundamental Christianity, and 
education has largely taught us how to do it. What the church 
needs and what the state need have no fear to grant in this day is 
a recognition of mutual harmonies on both sides in this great 
matter of school and college education. 

We can demand Christian ethical training at least of our 
public common schools, on the bare basis of an acknowledged 
best: — and we dare be satisfied with no less in an age demand- 
ing civic righteousness, as the ground for public expenditures. 

We can demand Education in Religion of the vast majority 
of our colleges in the name of a broad general culture. We 
can afford to let all state colleges out of this privilege of the 
highest liberal education, if they think they must so interpret 
their duty; and even then we have left numerically nearly three- 
fourths of the whole college enrolment of the land. This we can 
say without any denominational zeal in the premises: for many 
of our so-called denominational colleges are so only in name,. 
have no creed tests, and are so denominated just because the 
greatest donors to education have always been Christian men. 

Surely we can ask this of the non-state larger colleges: for 
there is nothing in the world to prevent it in them. Their en- 
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dowments are their own, with no lien from the state: Harvard, 
Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and yet how beggarly are even their 
provisions for Education in Religion. 

We can ask it of the smaller colleges: for they dare no longer 
be narrow in their conceptions of religion, with such plants as the 
state universities at their doors; and they must keep up a high 
scholarly tone with such splendid equipment to rival their con- 


stituency. 
We may demand such recognition in the name of the in- 
evitable prejudice of any other course: for Andrew D. White 
speaks of the odium scientificum as well as the odium theo- 
logicum. In the name of breadth we once rightly demanded 
secular freedom to escape the trammels of a theological bias. 
To-day in the name of breadth we may turn the demand right 
around: for the present system tends to bias young men against 
the vigorous mentality of a Christian science and art which is 
not dignified by the college’s mental discipline. The subtlest 
peril of college life to-day is not the lack of spiritual tone: but 
it is the tacit assumption that religion is not a thing of mind- 
training. For a young man’s science, his art, his literature, his 
history, his language, his economics, his farming, his dentistry, 
the preservation of his forests, these demand training: but his 
religion, that is a non-educable thing — off by itself: just ex- 
actly what the whole sociological swing of the age denies. 
And then lastly, we can demand this Education in Religion 
in the dominant name of the Laity. Here is the phenomenal 
and emphatic thing of our day both in Religion and Education. 
The layman is in the saddle, confess it, and confess it gladly, 
ministers of the churches. Connecticut clergymen helped to 
make Hadley president of Yale. I have no fearful auguries to 
indulge, because not so overbalanced a number of Christian men 
relatively go into the ministry. We do need more man, not 
necessarily more men in the pulpit to-day. Things have changed 
since Hawthorne wrote to his mother, after graduation, “I can- 
not become a physician, and live by men’s diseases; I cannot 
be a lawyer and live by their quarrels, I cannot be a clergyman 
and live by their sins. I suppose there is nothing left for me 
but to write books.” 
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It may be that intellectual bias of apathy in Christian studies 
in college accounts for fewer college men in the ministry. It 


may be thirst for wealth and worldly success. Let each pass 
for its partial truth: but here is the fact, that into the ranks of 


secular life do go more and more of educated youth. They are 


the men who most needed in college, and most need after- 
wards, that mental equipment in faith and morals. Your min- 
ister will get it in his theological seminary. But your in- 
fluential college layman will not get it later. And»not in secular 
pursuits only, but in the church, the layman is more and more 
the power in her affairs (especially in Congregational churches), 
We have been speaking earlier about the teaching function of 
the church and home in ordinary life. Who can demand it, and 
can help carry it on better than your educated Christian college 
layman? I am not half so concerned to-day for the Christian 
college to train up ministers, as I am that the Christian college 
train up intelligent Christian laymen, who shall demand intellectual 
tone in the pulpit, and who shall help bring back to churches the 


needed education in religion, so that the church shall not be. 


‘ 


satisfied either with an “ intellectual nothingism at one extreme 
or an unintellectual evangelism ” at the other! It is astonishing 
how ignorant of the Bible and the philosophy of faith many col- 
lege men are to-day. We see it even in the select ministefial 
group who come to our seminaries. It is for that young layman, 
and for the church he might so splendidly serve in the pews, 
along needed lines, that I claim room somewhere in college 
halls for the largest equipment in what most concerns Christian 
secular life. 

And still I want to say a word about the ministry right here. 
The ministry as a profession is the most highly-educated class 
we have. Dr. Francis Peabody of Harvard showed that most 
conclusively in the Forum a few years ago. He says, “ The best 
theological schools are still the best representatives of a thor- 
oughly educated profession.” That is true relatively despite the 
great influx of college men into other professions, and the influx 
into the ministry of ill-prepared pastors from our own and other 
denominations. And yet relatively to a former generation, our 
ministry is not so well equipped proportionally as once. There 
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was a long period some generations ago, according to Professor 
Walker, when only about eight per cent. of our ministry were 
not college men. There have been great fluctuations in this re- 
gard since 1885, owing to experiments in our seminaries to meet 
the demand for men in smaller needy fields. Recent careful re- 
searches by Professor Pratt have shown that in 1885 the propor- 
tion of full college trained men in our seminaries was sixty-nine 
per cent., rose to seventy-three per cent. in 1889, fell to sixty-three 
per cent. in 1892, and to-day has reached eighty-three per cent. 
I am glad to say that at Hartford last year that average was 
pushed up to ninety-five per cent. When a pastor in Michigan, 
I argued for a training school here at Olivet to do something, 
if not all, to avert a deluge of men into our ranks who 
had the shortest and shallowest equipment. To-day I wish to 
say that I would not plead for only that partial training. I would 
ask for nothing short of a full college and seminary course for 
aman, even to go into our smallest villages and lumber districts. 
Every theological seminary in the country has abolished its short 
cut into the ministry, and most of our seminaries aim at, and some 
demand, a full college diploma. Well, whatever may be said to 
that, we claim that you can never have true education in religion 
in your churches, without an educated ministry, and back of that, 
you will not make that demand of the pulpit, except as you have 
religiously educated men in the pews. Moreover, time and place 
and opportunity and money conditioning life as they do, you will 
not have these religiously educated laymen unless you have many 
widely scattered and well equipped smaller colleges close at hand. 
One-half of Harvard’s students and forty per cent. of Amherst 
men are from Massachusetts. One-third of Yale’s constituency 
is from Connecticut. In Germany, Gymnasia are strategically 
scattered. I say, smaller colleges are still increasing to-day ac- 
cording to the latest returns, despite the hue and cry against them, 
and despite many well-grounded objections to some of their pre- 
tensions. They are not, they do not claim to be, and they are not 
fitted for many of the distinct requirements of the post-graduate 
universities. But they are filling a most vital sphere. And for 
the strictly undergraduate study, they have many advantages over 
a university life with its specialities and distractions for the more 
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immature years of disciplinary study. I hear that sentiment often 
discussed even under the shadow of Yale. Their very size is 
often against the best and most personal influence. But that I 
know is an open question, and I would not press it. I am not 
here to make any special plea. But on one subject I will speak. 
Ail I have said demands the distinctive value of a college which 
boldly and unequivocally and ostensibly stands for education in 
religion, which does put these things into its curriculum and keeps 
them there. In this transition time between a day when nothing 
was Christian which was not so labeled, and now when we are 
taking off all the labels, I say stand, stand, as this college does, 
for something nominal and ostensible. We are at a time when, in 
losing the intensity of a narrower day, we are in peril of losing 
ourselves in the mist ofa broader age. Just now, I say, the Chris- 
tian college is holding a banner, and we must not let it drop. The 
day will surely come when our religion will be a larger, deeper, 
broader thing, because based openly and firmly, in a correlated in- 
telligent Christian education in the home, in the church, in the 
college, and in the university, all along the line. That day is 
dawning, but just now the room we are demanding somewhere is 
principally in the college, the well-equipped, even if smaller col- 
lege, the Christian college, which stands for the vital principle of 
education in religion. 
| ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 
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CHINESE NEW YEAR’S COUPLETS. 





On the last day of the old year, that part of the Chinese 
nation which is not hashing pork, or seeking to collect debts, or 
hiding away from creditors,* may be found engaged in scraping . 
the old paper from the doors and door frames of the house and 
compound, and pasting up strips of bright red or yellow paper, 
well covered with characters, which set forth the owner’s New 
Year’s wishes for self or neighbors, or even for “all under 


heaven.” 

The Chinese door consists of two leaves. The outside corners 
of these project into four iron staples fastened into the door- 
frame, which is all in sight, except the ends of the cross- 
pieces, which, by projecting into the wall, hold the frame in 


place. There are therefore five surfaces to be decorated: the 
top cross-piece, the two sides of the frame, and the two leaves of 
the door, which call for one unmatched sentence and two couplets, 
that is, for five sentences, the two on the right matching the two 
on the left. Chinese proverbs generally run in pairs, and it is 
quite probable that this results from the custom of door decora- 
tion, which seems to be universal, and to have come down from 
an unknown antiquity. 

The Chinese character nowhere appears to better advantage 
than in these rebus-like expressions, of which it is most true that 
they “half reveal and half conceal the soul within.” To be ap- 
preciated at all, they must be presented in something like their 
native simplicity. 

As the time is near spring, the operations of nature come 
naturally to mind. 


“ Eagle, flowers, each, all, grow, become form; 
Grass, wood, together soak, grow, nourish grace.” 





*On New Year’s day all debts are supposed to be paid up. To fail to pay at this 
time is a deep disgrace — provided, of course, the note is presented. 
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That is, “all living things receive from heaven and earth the 
grace of nourishment.”” The Chinese mind identifies God and 


nature, and therefore tends toward materialism. Yet this word 
grace shows how impossible it is for these people to avoid the 
idea of a personality in nature, it being made of the two words 
because of and heart. 


“Sun, moon, two wheel, heaven-earth, eye; 
Poem, book, ten thousand roll, holy sage, heart.” 


’ To the untutored foreigner this may seem a trifle blind; not so 
to the man of real learning. The sun and moon, two orbs, are 
heaven-earth’s eye. But in the Book of Poetry, and in the Book 
oi History and in the myriad lesser books do we see into the very 
heart of the sages and holy men of the Central Kingdom. This 
is a good example of how large a plate of intellectual soup 
can be made out of fourteen little pinches of the Chinese lan- 
guage. 
Here is one on the weather — a sort of prayer: 
“Spring before have rain; flowers open early; 
Autumn after without frost; leaves drop late.” 
This is quite perfect in form, each word contrasting with its op- 
posite, yet the whole couplet expressing that which everybody 
would like— early rains and late frosts. 


Now for a look at the shop doors: 
“Open, establish, spring, summer, autumn, winter, inn; 
Peace abide, north, south, east, west, man.” 


This is surely plain enough for him that walketh to read. 


Here is a common one: 


“ Our trade extending meets the four seas; 
May our business spread to the three lakes !” 


Our native believes in putting his advertisement, not into 
the local papers, of which there are exactly none, but on his street 
door, as the following: 


“The alcohol’s aroma hits the sky; the flying bird gets 2 
smell of the incense, and is transferred into a phoenix. 
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The refuse of the malt falls into the water; the swimming fish 
gets a taste, and he becomes a dragon.” 


The dragon here is not used in the sense of the temperance 
lecturer’s “ snakes,” but he is rather the king of all the fishes, 
as is the phoenix among birds. 


But the next bears the marks of greater truthfulness: 


“ We distill all the four seasons’ alcohol ; 
It will throw down men from all the four directions.” 


And the next is equally realistic : 
“ Drop the door-screen and do not raise it; you will find your 


esteemed friend; 
And the opium’s incense shall bring out of their caves the 


genii.” 

Perhaps the first line of the next is meant to give an appear- 
ance of truthfulness to the second. 

“ Although we are without water from the heart of the Yang- 
tse-chiang, 

Yet we do have tea from head of the Meng mountain.” 


“ Though not able to read the Book of Poems or the Book of 
History, he may call upon the Son of Heaven,— 
All because of his craft may he face the emperor.” 


This is for a barber. Such a couplet must be especially grateful 
to one of this class, whose occupation is considered degrading, 
neither he nor his son being admitted into the state examinations 


for degrees. 


The following on a pawn shop will apply if it does not appeal 
to about ninety-nine in every hundred of the Chinese: 


“When you pawned it, you were grieved at the money being 
so little; 

I know not how to help it. 

Coming back to redeem, you thought it too much; and now 


whose fault was it?” 


Prayers for gain are conspicuous. 


“The treasure-horse, may he bring the thousand-fold gain! 
The cash dragon, may he lead in the four quarters’ wealth.” 
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Almost every house will have its prayer to the god of the 
family kettle. His picture is pasted on the wall over the kettle; 
and, as most of the smoke comes into the room, he needs re- 
newing every year. A week before New Year’s he is sent to 
heaven on the chariot of fire, where he makes his report as to the 
deeds of the family during the year: 

“The new Kitchen King riding his horse comes into office; 

The old ruler of destiny pointing to the sun mounts aloft.” 
This last sentence is congratulatory, as every one desires to keep 
on the right side of this powerful censor; but the next couplet 
is more to the point: 

“When you reach heaven, speak good things ; 

When you reénter your palace, bring us prosperity! ” 

The highest praise is bestowed upon Kwan Yeh —a hero of 
Shanhsi of the time of the three kingdoms: 

“ His pure fidelity reaches the sun and moon; 

His great righteousness fills Heaven and Earth.” 
Kwan’s temples are-everywhere. He is entitled, “ The One Man 
of All Time,” “ The True Ruler and Protector of the Kingdom,” 
etc. Whether dead heroes help to make living ones depends very 
much upon how you use them, and China has yet to learn that to 
put upon the dead the defense of the empire will not prove satis- 
factory. 


Here is the sentiment of someone who does not believe in the 
gods: 

“ To seek gods outside the heart, — a mirror picture, a water- 
moon ! 

Heaven and Hell — these are only figures of speech.” 
Our friend has certainly got hold of a truth, and we hardly need 
to inquire whether he is more wrong than right. 


It would be strange if our Christians did not express them- 
selves in this style of composition; it is, indeed, a most happy 
form of witness-bearing. 


“The Lord’s grace is like the rising sun; 
The earth’s pleasure is matched by fleeting clouds.” 
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Confucius said, “ Without righteousness, wealth and honor to 
me are as the fleeting clouds.” 


“Grace, like timely rain, can nourish me; 
The Way, as Spring wind, transforms men.” 


“Examine thoroughly human nature; paper seems thick. 
Read to the end Holy Scripture; the mountain becomes a 
plain.” 
That is, ““ human nature is a feeble thing, but the Scriptures loom 
up above the highest mountains.” 


Here is a beautiful one: 


“ Keeping day of rest, the heaven heart secretly returns; 
Using the Lord’s Prayer, human lusts all evaporate.” 


“Wayside seed, we hardly may hope it to beard. 
Lamp hid beneath measure, how sends it its light?” 


“The eight Beatitudes for ever let down their holy teach- 
ings ; 
The Ten Commandments keep sending up their incense.” 


I will give but one more, —a couplet which one of our mem- 
bers devised after hearing a sermon on the text, “ Prove all things ; 
hold fast that which is good.” 

“ Everything examined brightly; 

Grasp, keep good instruction.” 
These eight characters were embroidered by his brother’s wife 
on his ear-caps, and this past winter they must have traveled 
hundreds of miles, and, doubtless, been used many times as texts 
for sermons. Gospel texts on ear-tabs goes one step ahead of 
“Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks,” or even “ ser- 


mons in stones.” 
Henry P. Perkins, M.D. 


Lin Ch’ing, China. 
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THE GOSPEL IDEAL AND THE PREACHER’S 
MESSAGE. 


Every minister begins his work with certain definite idealg* 
concerning the scope of the good news which he is to proclaim, 
and the experience of the first few years of his herald task must 
be concerned with the problem of adjustment between that ideal 
and the practical enterprise of preaching. The scope of the ser- 

.mon is determined by the limits of the preacher’s ideal concern- 
ing the Gospel. An individual ideal will make a preacher of the 
evangelistic type, driving his appeal home that he may win an 
individual decision for the Gospel life from each hearer. But if 
the preacher conceives his evangel as national in its application, 
then he must preach on civic obligation and give a Christian 
interpretation to political policies. And if he holds the ideal 
of a Gospel which is social in its bearing, then he will of necessity 
lay his emphasis upon fraternity and social service. 

But the problem is not so simple as this. If it were, the mat- 
ter of adjustment would be very easy. The Gospel ideal is com- 
posite. It is individual and national and social. So that the 
problem of adjusting one’s preaching to the demands of such an 
ideal calls for all the skill and balanced judgment of the preacher. 

The purpose of this paper is to make certain suggestions con- 





cerning this adjustment, holding from the outset the composite 
character of the Gospel ideal and maintaining that preaching can 
be adjusted to its severe demands. The incentive to the task in 
the writer’s mind has been the address by Rev. Dr. C. E. Jefferson 
at the anniversary of Hartford, Theological Seminary last year. 
His counsel concerning the organization of the sermons to be 
preached during any year seemed so vitally necessary that it was at 
once followed up. But what should be the working principle ac- 
cording to which the year’s preaching should be planned? It was 
sought in the ideal of the Gospel, and the resulting general rules 
follow herewith. 
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Religion is the life of the soul with God. It is under the sway 
of those great laws that govern all life. In the vital order two 
seemingly contradictory laws are synthesized in the working 
hypothesis of development. The struggle for the life of self and 
the struggle for the life of others are theoretically mutually ex- 
clusive. But practically they work together and wondrously are 
bringing nearer the “ far-off, divine event ” of the ordered crea- 
tion. And the biology of religion, which is theology, shows us 
the same laws operative under other names. The soul struggles 
to save itself and it struggles to save others. The teaching of 
Jesus is all shot through with this fundamental conception of the 
two forces, which finally unite in the fact of religious growth and 
the realization of the Christian ideal. 

Hence the ideal of the Gospel is individual at the very outset. 

But it is no less social than individual. 

Let us follow the two laws through a case of typical Christian 
experience. We all have a native capacity for God. If we could 
not relate ourselves to God, religion would be impossible. There 
is something that craves the great sanctions of God, goodness, 
and the immortal life in every mortal soul. This yearning takes 
its highest form when we become personally conscious of God as 
our Heavenly Father, who loves us and wants us to become like 
him. Religion then consists in a definite ioving relation and a 
definite quest for personal holiness. The bond is individual. 

But now there arises in the world of our experience a definite 
sense of personal sin, which stands between us and the good God 
and prevents the reafization of the Father’s purpose in us. To 
escape from the fact of sin is the effort of the soul in seeking sal- 
vation. This is the escape promised to every soul by Christ. But 
each must choose to accept the gracious offer. We must choose 
God in Christ by faith. 

Thus the way of escape from personal sin is by the full and 
continued surrender of the will when the salvation freely offered 
in Christ is as freely chosen. The old life must be repudiated and 
the new duties that flow from a new relation to God and to one’s 
fellow men must be accepted. 

This untechnical study of the normal experience of the soul 
that comes to Christ has been made only that we might examine 
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it in detail to see how the sermon is related to the three phases 
just passed in review. 
It is at once evident that the sense of God must become per- 


sonal before the new life with him, in which religion consists, can 


be born. God has become a theological term to thousands be 
cause they have lost their sense of his personal relation to them. 
Jesus has become only an immortal name becausé he has ceased 
to be considered as personal Saviour. He is the Jesus of history, 
but not “ My Lord and My God.” If the religious life of Jesus 
is the norm for us, then we see at once that the first fact about that 
perfect life was his personal union with the Father. 

Here is the first working principle for the organization of a 
year’s preaching. The personal relation between the Christian 
and the Father must be a constant emphasis. Christianity does 
not consist in creed, or ritual, or ethical system. It consists ina 
personal union between God and his child. The beginning of 
the Gospel is the fact that God loves the individual sinner and 
that the individual Christian must live by faith in union with the 
Father. By every method, through every avenue of approach, 
the preacher must strive to revive this sense of the personal char- 
acter of the religious life. 

But the sense of sin and the fact of responsibility are both in- 
dividual. We are obliged to meet a good deal of arrant coward- 
ice as men try to load their responsibility for sin upon the shoul- 
ders of their departed ancestors. The Chinese revere their 
fathers and we make ours into scapegoats. The guilt for sin rests 
with the sinner in the vast majority of cases. We are not judges, 
but we must be preachers of righteousness. 

This is a second indication of the scope of a year’s preaching 
as we are seeking to organize it. It must exalt the old sanctions 
of righteousness, call things by their right names, lay the burden 
of guilt where it belongs, awaken the sense of personal responsi- 
bility. There is a mighty need of this sort of preaching. Young 
people are caught in the complexity of our highly organized in- 
dustry, where a man seems to be fast becoming only a part of @ 
machine, and they tend to transfer the same idea to the moral 
order and lose their sense of individual responsibility. For this 
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great sanction the pulpit must stand, sometimes with a little of 
the thunder of Sinai about it if it is necessary. 

And in the final act of the will by which we are to choose God 
in Christ, it is an individual choice which is necessary. Salvation 
is not something magical that comes to the fortunate one who 
has been born into a certain church or social group. It is a mat- 
ter of personal choice. In some cases it is easy, just as it is easy 
for the child who has been reared in a cultured home to choose 
the best among a dozen choice vases. The choice, however, is 
his own. 

And this is the plain indication of the scope of many a sermon. 
It is to lead up to the personal choice of God. The sermon 
realizes its purpose when it leads those who hear it to choose God 
and goodness, and to repudiate sin. The citadel is the will. 
Many a sermon does good service on the scouting line. Others 
lay siege to the city. A few make breaches in the walls. The 
true sermon captures the citadel. A country merchant spoke 
with great feeling, one Sunday after church, concerning the ser- 
mon. His wife asked him the usual question about the text and 
points. He did not know. “ But,” he said, “I am going to 
smash up my peck measure to-morrow morning.” The minis- 
ter’s sermon had captured the citadel. 

But now let us follow a little farther the case of typical ex- 
perience which we have suggested. The Christian life does not 
consist in one act of supreme surrender. It is not to have and to 
rest, but to go on and on, making endless additions to itself. The 
Christian life is a process of culture. And culture involves indi- 
vidual effort. No child in the schools is placed there simply to 
be acted upon by others. He also must work. He is to be 
brought to the point at which he can master his own energies. 
And Christians must come under the same law when they unite 
with the church. It is a school in which they are to be trained 
to the point of self-mastery of the spiritual powers. ~ 

And this indicates also the theme of many a sermon. There 
are great numbers of people who are members of churches and 
who put themselves at the public services of the church in a posi- 
tion where they are acted upon by the force of the sermon and the 
fellowship, but beyond this they make no strenuous effort to grow 
Aucust —3 
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in grace and in the knowledge of divine things. With these the 
preacher is concerned as he seeks to lead them to the point where 
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they will personally undertake the work of religious culture, 
The preacher must lead his people to see the joy and the duty of 
personal study of the Scriptures, private prayer, and Christian 
fellowship. 

But this is not all. If the effort just outlined is to result in 
the highest good, it must pass beyond the subjective and intro- 
spective spheres, into personal work for others in the cause of 
Christ. The results for the past few years in the Congregational 

- churches warrant a serious inquiry as to the reason for so few con- 
versions and so little growth in the church. There were con- 
versions at the time following Pentecost, and there have been 
conversions at other periods in the history of the church. And 
so far as the secret of that fact can be seen it lies in this, that men 
and women whose hearts had been touched by the Holy Spirit 
went into definite, personal work for others. 

It is to this that the sermon should lead. The successful min- 
ister is able to set many hands to the work which no one man can 





do. And this is not done best by multiplying organizations, but 
by so presenting the call of Christ for workers that all shall fall 
to, each man before his own house, to repair the wall. There are 
many members of churches who would work if they were told 
where and how to begin. There is a place in an occasional ser- 
mon for just such appeals and directions as will insure this in- 
crease in the working force of the church. 

But in leading members of the church to the point where they 
are willing to undertake personal work for Christ we have passed 
into the sphere of the social ideal. We are suddenly face to face 
with the organized church as a social body. And the question 
must arise at once, Is there not a social element in the inception 
and in the culture of the Christian life? If so, does it obtain to 
the exclusion of those individual laws which seemed a moment 
since so plain? 

Let us seek the reply along the same line of experience that 
we have just gone over. Take the matter of the personal sense 
of God, which we believe lies at the very beginning of the Chris- 
tian life. It is not something which we reach alone. Just as ex- 
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istence apart from the social order is unthinkable, so a solitary 
religion is outside the bounds of the possible. The sense of the 
good God is mediated to the child in that social order where he 
finds himself at the beginning of his religious consciousness. The 
home is the great center of influence in the formation of the re- 
ligious ideals of childhood. The religious life of the vast ma- 
jority of people is determined at home. 

Here; then, lies the sanction for all that body of preaching 
which ought to be directed with positive force at the home life, 
the duty of parenthood, and the sanctity of the family. Against 
the prevalent custom which leads so many parents scarcely 
worthy the name to turn the whole matter of the religious train- 
ing of their children over to the church every preacher ought to 
protest. The sermon ought to be repeating itself in the homes 
of the parish all through the week. We neglect a source of 
power if we do not preach straight at the family life. 

And, while the soul that sins must bear its own guilt, there are 
very few sins that are solitary. Not only is this so, but the moral 
standard of each individual is given to him very largely by the 
social order in which he is placed. We all incline to think that 
to be right which the majority of our contemporaries have called 
right. The moral atmosphere of a town determines the moral 
standards of the children who grow up there more than we are 
accustomed to think. 

And hence there must be a definite effort on the part of the 
preacher to reach by his sermon the sources that go to make up 
the moral life of his community. This is something more than 
an effort to reach here and there a member of the community. 
The church has a mission to the body composing the community 
as well as to individuals. It is right for a prophet of the Lord to 
say sometimes when abuses of a general character become per- 
vasive, and to say with authority, “ Take these things hence.” 

And so it even comes to pass that an individuaf decision for 
Christ, which we have exalted as the object of the sermon, be- 
comes a matter of seeming impossibility until the conditions of 
environment shall have been materially altered. And _ the 
preacher is sometimes obliged to make this fact the dominant 
motive in his mind as he plans for his year’s sermons. It is a 
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large problem and requires sagacity and great care. But it is no 
less a legitimate theme of preaching. For it is all a part of that 
complex purpose which Newman summed up when he said that 
the mission of the church is the “ salvation of souls.” 

And it seems almost too evident to require even the bare state- 
ment of the principle, that the culture of the religious life is a 
matter very largely of social relationship. The fellowship of be- 
lievers is the avenue through which strength is won and new 
ideals are awakened. A part of the preacher’s work is to exalt the 
church not only as a source of strength because of its fellowship, 
but to so inspire its membership with the spirit of mutual helpful- 
ness that when a person comes within its reach a decision for 
Christ shall be easy. Here, also, those who are new in the Chris- 
tian way must receive the fostering care of their older brethren. 
Personal work is done best through the agency of the church it- 
self. These conditions being true, it is necessary that the church 
itself, as a fellowship, be a theme of preaching. 


These are concise working principles. They will be limited - 


in their application by the conditions of each parish. It is not 
necessary in any single year to follow along the entire scheme as 
outlined above. That would be undertaking too great a task. 
But certainly some such outline of the Gospel ideal, in its indi- 
vidual and social phases, will both guide and inspire every 
preacher who seeks for some working principle along which to 
organize the body of his preaching. 
Ozora S. Davis. 


Newtonville, Mass. 
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CHURCH FELLOWSHIP WITH STUDENTS. 


Various plans have been in use for bringing the students in 
higher educational institutions within the care of the churches 
which they temporarily attend, especially in those places where 
the students do not worship by themselves. Generally this is 
done in informal ways. Sometimes a covenant, essentially like 
the covenant for the admission to permanent membership, is used, 
and a more or less public ceremony takes place. But so far no 
entirely satisfactory plan has been found. It is noticeable that in 
case of one of our largest colleges for women none of the four 
or five other churches of the town have adopted the plan of a 
formal covenant which one church has used for a few years. Yet, 
some of these churches have a large attendance of students who 
are apparently as well cared for as those under the covenant sys- 
tem. 

As soon as one comes to study the formal plans used, from the 
point of view common to both the students of sociology and the 
trained man of business, the fundamental defect of the more 
popular scheme becomes apparent. it is essentially individual- 
istic. It fails to take account of all the relations of the subject 
under treatment. It simply gets together the two parties directly 
concerned — the students and the church which they attend while 
in College. All consideration of other interested parties is 
meager or wholly absent, except, possibly the educational in- 
stitution may be consulted. The forces behind the students are 
overlooked. | 

Then the feature of the covenant is a rather difficult thing 
to manage. It hardly seems called for in case of a temporary 
relation. The principle of proportion requires that it be reduced 
to a length much less than that used in the admission by letter, 
and still shorter than that by confession of faith. It has to be care- 
fully adjusted to two classes —those who are already church 
members, and those who are not; or it must leave the latter out 
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entirely, or treat them like the others. Then, persons of 
fine spiritual feeling are likely to be disturbed by a formal renewal 
of vows taken once for all, and there is serious danger of cheapen- 
ing the customary service for the admission of new members to 
the church by what may seem to be almost pinchbeck imitations. 

Now, in which direction lies the way out? This has been 
already suggested in the sound principle that a plan or device 
to succeed should take into full and just account all the elements 
of the problem. This is emphatically a rule of all successful social 
plans. To be individualistic or sectional, which amounts to the 
same thing, is to invite failure or secure a feeble success only. 

There are at least the following interested parties: The 
students, both church members and others; the college or semi- 
nary; the local church chosen as a temporary place of worship; 
the churches to which the students owe permanent allegiance, 
and whose rights should be respected; the parents; and the other 
churches in the college town. A single brief statement, with 
an enabling vote or two, and other purely minor arrangements, 
will cover the entire plan, which may be in form something like 
this: 

The ————— Church in —————, with the support of those 
in charge of ————— College, earnestly invites all students who 
have chosen to worship with us to bring, with the approval of 
their parents or guardians, letters of introduction to this church 
from their respective churches stating their relations to those 
churches, whether as members or otherwise, and commending 
them to the temporary care of this church. 

These letters will be duly acknowledged, the names of those 
bringing them will be appropriately recorded and announced; 
and our pastor, officers, and societies will secure for these persons 
the attention and care due them in this relation to us. 

On our part this relation will be held as a sacred trust in 
behalf of the churches and homes which thus share the care 
of their young people with us, to which we shall always en- 
deavor to be faithful as in a common service to the Great Head 
of the church. 


The other churches in the vicinity should be enlisted from 
the first, or officially informed, so that they may take, if they 
think best, such similar steps as their ecclesiastical systems will 
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permit. This will enable the college to call attention to the plan 
in its catalogue or circulars, and advise parents to avail them- 
selves of it. The system will steadily grow in favor, if anything 
is really needed, be amended after experience or in adoption, 
and perhaps be quite as much in favor with the churches send- 
ing young people to college as with those that receive students 
to their temporary care. This plan aims to respect the rights 
of the home and the home church, and to avail itself of the 
spiritual forces behind the student, which, after all, are probably 
the most potent of any. 

There is no place given here to the covenant for reasons al- 
ready stated. But one may be used in it if desired. It would 
seem, however, that a personal relationship is better and really 
of a higher type than the more technical and legal notion of a 
covenant. 

SAMUEL W. DIKE. 


Auburndale, Mass. 
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Wook eviews. 


THOMPSON’S HISTORY OF THE ELIOT CHURCH.* 


Rarely is strength given to a man to be able to date an elabo- 
rate autobiographic and memorial volume on the eighty-eighth 
anniversary of his birth, or to a minister to reach the fifty-eighth 
year of his only pastorate. Both privileges have come to that 
honored alumnus and friend of Hartford Seminary, Rev. Dr. 
Augustus C. Thompson. It was a happy thought that prompted 
the deacons of the Eliot Church of that community which, in 
spite of its inclusion in Boston, must always bear the distinctive 
name of Roxbury, to request their venerable senior pastor to put 
into imperishable record something of his knowledge of the lives, 
the activities, and the experiences of a pastor and people who have 
been associated in Christian service for nearly two generations. 
To comply with that request was to undertake a labor of no little 
magnitude, as the generous volume bears witness. The work has 
been well and faithfully done. After sketching succinctly the 
religious history of Roxbury, and the struggle between ‘Ortho- 
doxy and Liberalism, which preceded and necessitated the organ- 
ization of the Eliot Church in 1834, and the brief pastorate of that 
Church’s first minister, Dr. Thompson presents four chapters 
of great autobiographic interest, giving vivid glimpses of the 
labors, the lights, and the shadows of his long pastorate. He 
then describes with considerable fulness the Sunday-school, the 
devotional meetings and societies for Christian work, the special 
occasions of his pastorate, the churches which have sprung from 
the work of the Eliot congregation, and the relations of other 
churches and pastors to the flock over which he was set, and to 
its minister. To these memorials he has added brief biographical 
sketches of no less than one hundred and sixty-four men and 
women who have been identified in various ways with the Eliot 
congregation. The volume is a monument to pastoral service 
of which any. church might well be proud. 

WILLISTON WALKER. 





* Sketches, Historical and Biographical, of the Eliot Church and Society, Boston, by 
A.C. Thompson, Boston. The Pilgrim Press, pp. viii, 503. $2. 
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JACOBUS’ PROBLEM IN NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM.* 


Professor M. W. Jacobus has recently published a book con- 
taining the Stone Lectures for 1897-8, at Princeton Theological 
Seminary. The first lecture is introductory, the second and third 
discuss ““ The Preliminary Problem of the Method,” and “ The 
Problem of the Philosophy.” Then follow two on ‘ Comparison 
of the Teachings of Jesus and Paul,” and the last is on “ The De- 
velopment of Paul’s Doctrine of Christian Unity.” The book 
has met with a warm welcome even from those who are not in- 
clined to agree fully with its conclusions, and we are glad to re- 
produce here a few estimates of our professor’s work from what 
may be called unprejudiced sources. The “ Auburn Seminary 
Review ” says that after a brief reference to other New Testament 
problems 

“The author brings us face to face with a fundamental question —a 
problem of philosophy — which in its ultimate form is really this: ‘Is 
God possible in the world?’ As the background question in the New 
Testament it conditions the query ‘Is Christianity a purely naturalistic 
product, or is its claim to a purely supernatural origin a fact?’ To the 
consideration of this last question, especially as it applies to the Apostolic 
teaching, the larger part of this earnest, thoughtful book is devoted. 
After a brief setting forth of the genesis and trend of the philosophic 
spirit in Germany and England to-day, we are brought to close grasp 
with its minimizing of the authority of Apostolic teaching. The question 
as to whether Paul, for example, gives us a merely human interpretation, 
and not an inspired authoritative teaching, is vigorously and satisfactorily 
handled. What the true development in Apostolic teaching is, and how 
that teaching is related to the thought and work of Jesus, are set forth 
with clearness and power. Those readers who have been troubled with 
the confident assertions of scholars like Pfleiderer, Holsten, Wendt, and 
Sabatier will read these pages with much satisfaction. They will be 
shown anew, that the taking watchword, ‘ Back to Christ,’ may be but 
a way of casting dishonor upon the largest part of our New Testament. 
More than this, they will be helped to see that the apostolic teaching is 
an integral part of the fundamental teaching of the religion of Jesus, and 
that Christianity as unfolded by Paul, Peter, and John is far more than 
a mere intellectual construction, whose authority is about the same as 
that of the system of any modern theologian. The book is timely and 
deserves attention.” 

The “ Outlook ” remarks that: 

“The whole spirit and tone of Dr. Jacobus’ discussion is admirable 
for candor, learning, and freedom from dogmatism. It will be read with 
profit by those who dissent from him, as well as by those who agree with 
him.” 





*A Problem in New Testament Criticism, The Stone Lectures for 1897-1898. By 
Melancthon Williams Jacobus, D.D., Professor of New Testament Exegesis in Hartford 
Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, p. 285, $1.50. 
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And the New York “ Observer ” feels itself bound to say: 


“The volume before us shows real insight into the present conditions 
of Biblical criticism, and large and varied reading in the various theo- 
logical disciplines. Dr. Jacobus has gone to the heart of some of the 
great questions just now agitating the Church, and it has been given him 
to say some reassuring words. . . . The division of the discussion in 
which Dr. Jacobus seems particularly strong is that which deals with 
the relations of the teachings of St. Paul and Christ. . . . Our author, 
from his standpoint, has given us the best discussion of the matter that 
has been written in English.” 


LOVE’S SAMSON OCCOM.* 


Rev. Dr. William De Loss Love of this city has a second time 
put the historical scholars of New England into his debt by an im- 
portant contribution to New England religious history. His 
“ Fasts and Thanksgivings of New England ” was an original, ex- 
haustive treatment of a hitherto unworked field, and a similar 
originality characterizes his volume now before us, entitled 
Samson. Occom an® the Christian Indians of New England. 
Indian missions in New England have been described by able 
investigators in the past, notably by Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson 
of this Seminary, and by Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull of this 
city, but the portions chiefly investigated heretofore have been 
the labors of John Elliot and of the Mayhews in Eastern Massa- 
chusetts and Martha’s Vineyard, and of Jonathan Edwards, with 
his predecessors and successors, in Western New England. The 
field which Dr. Love has treated in this book is largely unworked, 
and he has carried to its investigation the most laborious and 
painstaking research, not only in a visitation of the scenes 
which he describes, but in an investigation of scattered manu- 
script sources involving immense expenditure of painstaking 
labor. ‘The result is a volume of deep interest, grouped indeed 
about the life of that most remarkable of New England Indian 
ministers and missionaries, Samson Occom, but widely de- 
scriptive of the missionary work among the Indians of the eight- 
eenth century New England. The story is one of pathetic inter- 
est, involving as it does heroism and self-sacrifice of the utmost 
devotion. 

Dr. Love describes Occom’s picturesque life from his birth 
in a wigwam between Norwich and New London in 1723, his 
studies under Dr. Wheelock at Lebanon, his experiences as 
schoolmaster, teacher, and judge at Montauk, his ordination, his 
successful work which induced Wheelock to establish his cele- 





*“ Samson Occom and the Christian Indians of New England,” by W. De Loss 
Love, Ph.D., Boston. The Pilgrim Press, 1899. pp. xiii, 370. 
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brated Indian school, his picturesque mission to England, the 
trials of his home life on his return, and his struggle to found a 
community of Christian Indians gathered together from the rem- 
nants of all the Indian tribes in the Oneida country in central 
New York, leading to the foundation of Brothertown in 1785, 
and ended as far as Occom was concerned by his death in 1792. 

Occom himself stands forth on these pages as a noble, con- 
secrated Christian personality. His wisdom, devotion, and self- 
sacrifice are made evident, and Dr. Love has convincingly shown 
the baselessness of the criticisms which contemporary or subse- 
quent defamers have directed against the character of this Indian 
apostle. 

Dr. Love describes his book as a problem of civilization 
rather than of missions. As such, it has a fascinating interest, 
setting forth as it does the evolution under the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and through devoted Christian leadership, in spite of 
most adverse influences, of a considerable number of Indian 
families of New England from a state of savagery to that of com- 
plete civilization and citizenship, such as they now enjoy in their 
present home in Wisconsin, for Dr. Love’follows the Christian 
Indians of New England who came under Occom’s influence 
through their various removals down to the present time. 

The volume is a complete demonstration of the power of the 
gospel, not merely to Christianize the Indian, but to bring him 
to a plane of practical equality with the best of his white asso- 
ciates. The work is one heartily to be commended in every 
respect. 

WILLISTON WALKER. 
@ 


Amos: An Essay in Exegesis, by Professor H. G. Mitchell of Boston 
University, is scarcely more than a reprint of the work which appeared 
under the same name in 1893. The old*plates have been used through- 
out, with an occasional trifling change in typography or in statement. 
Two pages of addenda at the end of the book are practically all that is 
new in this edition. It could be wished that Professor Mitchell had 
undertaken a more thoroughgoing revision of his work, because a num- 
ber of important discussions have appeared since his first edition was 
published. The commentaries of Driver, Hartung, G. A. Smith, and 
Elhorst; the essay of Valeton on Amos and Hosea; and the articles on 
Amos in the new dictionaries of the Bible, have raised a number of ques- 
tions and have placed the criticism of the book in quite a new light. 
Professor Mitchell’s Amos was so good a work at the time when it first 
appeared that it is a pity that it could not have been kept up to date by 
revising it thoroughly, in view of these more recent treatisés. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of the fact that this work: is not thoroughly 
modern, it still remains one of the best commentaries on Amos that is 
available to the student who reads only English. Driver’s notes on the 
“Cambridge Bible” are abbreviated to fhe last limit in order to make 
room for the reprint of the Authorized Version at the top of the page, 
and G, A. Smith’s discussion, although admirable, is more an introduc- 
tion to the book than an exegesis of its contents; this book, accordingly, 
still meets a need and deserves a continuance of the success that has called 
for a second edition. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., pp. 211. Price $1.50.) 


Modern criticism of the Old Testament necessarily affects very ma- 
terially our ideas concerning the Messianic element of Israel’s faith. 
Many at present feel much troubled over this and are anxiously looking 
for light. Dr. George S. Goodspeed of the University of Chicago offers 
to throw some illumination on the problem in his [srael’s Messianic Hope, 
in which he presents “a study in the historical development of the fore- 
shadowings of the Christ in the Old Testament and beyond.” 

In ten chapters he traces the Messianic ideas in the Old Testament 
and Apocryphal writings from the pre-Mosaic times to Jesus. A wel- 
come feature is the chapter devoted to the period after the Maccabees. 

Since the work professes to be rigidly historical, there is some incon- 
sistency in Dr. Goodspeed’s arrangement of his material. According to 
the critical standpoint of the author there is little, if any, dependence to 
be placed on the record in the Pentateuch, and the Messianic elements 
contained in it are the work of men who lived long after Moses. So far 
as the pre-Mosaic and Mosaic ages are concerned, we know nothing 
about any Messianic hope belonging to them. Holding such a view, 
why did not Dr. Goodspeed frankly begin his treatment of the subject at 
a point in regard to which he felt that the evidence was satisfactory? 
Thus he would have given us a truly progressive sketch. Instead, he 
begins with two chapters on Messianic interpretations of the pre-Mosaic 
and Mosaic periods by later prophetic writers. The result is that the 
book gives us no satisfactory view of the beginning of that great hope. 
All is left vague and indefinite. Is this because Dr. Goodspeed has no 
clear opinion on the subject, or because he is held so fast in the shackles 
of literary criticism that he failseto see the great realities that were in and 
underneath Israel’s Messianic Hope? This vagueness is the most un- 
satisfactory feature of the work. All this is probably rigidly scientific, 
but will prove confusing and comfortless to the uninitiated ones for 
whom the work is intended. Apparently Dr. Goodspeed’s view is that 
only comparatively late did God’s spirit have anything to do with the 
Messianic element of the Hebrew religion. We confess that we do not 
like such a view, and fail to see its justification. 

In other respects the book has many good features. All the main 
Messianic passages are printed in full and good exegetical footnotes are 
appended. A valuable selected bibliography of English and American, 
and English translations of foreign works, is added, together with a 
register of Messianic passages and a general index. (Macmillan, pp. x, 
315. $1.50.) 
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In these days of many books it is but natural that we should have 
books of many kinds, but the kind that combines a charm of literary 
style with a persuasion of careful scholarship is not frequent. We do not 
believe we are beyond the truth when we assign to this rare class the 


seventh volume in the “ Historical Series for Bible Students ” — the-Life 


of Jesus of Nazareth, by Rush Rhees, LL.D., who, this coming autumn, 
leaves the chair of New Testament interpretation in Newton Theological 
Seminary for the presidency of Rochester University, a position of re- 
sponsible power which he will doubtless fill with the same conspicuous 
ability as that with which he has graced his purely professional work. 

This book which he has given the student world he calls a “ Study.” 
The term is fully justified by the method which he has pursued in the 
arrangement of his material. It is somewhat similar to that which is 
followed by Dr. Sanday in his article on Jesus Christ in the Hastings 
Bible Dictionary; for, though he has not given us his study from the point 
of view of the external life, rather than of the internal consciousness, yet 
in the external life as he gives it he has separated clearly between the 
ministry and the minister, reserving the teachings until after the life has 
been reviewed, and keeping for the last Jesus’ conception of Himself. 

The narrative of the ministry is preceded by a discussion of several 
preparatory topics, such as a survey of the political and religious situation 
in Jesus’ times (Ch. I), a review of the critical questions involved in the 
sources for the life (Chs. II-IV), and a discussion of those facts which 
in the gospel story itself are preliminary —-the birth and childhood of 
Jesus (Ch. V), the ministry of the Baptist (Ch. VI), the Messianic call 
(Ch. VII), and the first disciples (Ch. VIII). 

We question whether in the compass allowed the author these intro- 
ductory topics could have been much better handled. The statement of 
the historical situation of Palestine in Jesus’ day is a model of lucidity; 
the critical questions concerning the sources are presented before us with 
engaging clearness; while the portrayal of the Christ personality, es- 
pecially as it is contrasted with that of the Baptist, sends us to the life 
story which follows with a delightfulness of anticipation, even though it 
be with preconceptions as to the way that life must unfold to its mission 
and complete itself in that mission’s results. 

With this general commendation we may perhaps be pardoned, if we 
call attention to a detail deserving of criticism. In the question of the 
Synoptists the author follows the results gf the best scholarship in-main- 
taining a two-document source for the material which they reproduce — 
the Gospel of Mark itself and a Matthew Logia. He also follows many 
modern scholars in considering the canonical Matthew as a free com- 
bination of Mark and the Logia by a later unapostolic hand. It might 
indeed seem that the argumentative character which the First Gospel has 
given to the material would argue for a later date than the simplicity of 
Mark’s narrative, or even the carefulness of Luke’s. This is the evident 
logic of the form in which the Fourth Gospel has cast its material. John 
did not write a story of Jesus, as did Mark, nor a life of Jesus, as did Luke; 
he wrote an argument for Jesus, in order that his readers might believe 
that Jesus was the Christ, the Son of God (20: 31). We can understand 
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how this form must have been the outcome of the late part of the apostolic 
age. So the First Gospel has given us what is virtually an argument, in 
order that its readers might believe that Jesus was the Messiah of the 
Jews. It might seem, therefore, that a similar conclusion as to date 
should be drawn for both gospels. It cannot, however, be forgotten that 


the argument which the First Gospel presents is essentially unlike that: 


which is given us by the Fourth Gospel. It is distinctly a Jewish argu- 
ment, which if it indicates any date, must indicate an early one, placing 
the gospel at a time when it was perfectly possible for it to have been the 
product of the apostle’s own hand. In view of this main aspect of the 
material the apparent post eventu character of the prophecy contained in 
Ch. XXIV and the theory that two such documents as a Logia and a full 
narrative gospel are not likely to have come from the same hand, must 
surely be considered as of minor value. They permit too much to be 
said on both sides to be given a deciding place in the discussion. We 
agree with the author’s main position on the general Synoptic question; 
we believe he is within the facts in placing the First Gospel in the apostolic 
age; but when we take into consideration what we know of Matthew 
himself and what the gospel which bears his name discloses to us of its 
form and spirit, we feel that the assigning of it to another hand should be 
dcne with great caution. 

When we pass from this preparatory part of the book to its considera- 
tion of the ministry of Jesus, we are impressed at two points with the 
service which the author does his readers in the understanding of the 
ministry he reviews. 

The first point meets us at the beginning of the section. It consists in 
his suggestion that a topical treatment of the gospel narrative may help 
to a better chronological assigning of some of the events; since Jesus’ 
method developed as his ministry went on. Consequently the two 
cleansings of the Temple may be one; for they seem to involve a same- 
ness of method on Jesus’ part. In like manner many of the incidents in 
the Perean ministry recorded by Luke may be placed in their right rela- 
tions by. considering the stage of method which they imply. This is an 
illuminating idea and thoroughly scientific, if we believe in evolution, as 
having any place in the life and teachings of Jesus, as it has in the ministry 
of the apostles, and as it seemingly must have in the relations between the 
thought of Jesus Himself and that of his apostles. As a fact this develop- 
ment in Jesus’ method is clearly evident in the contrast between his Galli- 
lean and Judean discourses. It is the failure to realize this which gives 
rise to so much of the labored argument that conservatism employs in 
meeting the objections lodged against the metaphysical character of the 
Fourth Gospel discourses. 

Our appreciation of this suggestion of the author will ensure our 
sincerity in asking whether it might not have helped him more than he 
has permitted it to do. 

He discusses the question of “ doublets” in the gospel narrative (p. 
43): may not these doublets be resolved sometimes on this very basis of 
difference of motive behind the incidents? Notably does this seem to 
be the question with these two cleansings of the Temple. The first one, 
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which is placed by John in the early Judean ministry, may have been 
motived, as the author suggests, by a spirit of invitation on Jesus’ part; 
the second one, which the Synoptists place in the later Jerusalem time, 
may have been just as clearly motived by the general judicial spirit which 
characterized his*final ministry in the Holy City. 

He also estimates the Fourth Gospel’s presentation of the early Judean 
ministry as one-sided in its emphasizing Jesus’ disclosure of His claim to 
be the Messiah (p. 107). May not this emphasis be due, after all, to the 
very difference in method which was possible to Jesus in what might be 
called the development in his audience, even if this was not accompanied 
by a development in the stage of his ministry? The author admits that 
Jesus opened his ministry in Jerusalem with a frankness which was not 
employed later in his work in Galilee, and why should he not have done 
so? The character of the Galilean Jews demanded a simple truth, pre- 
sented in a simple method, even late in his ministry among them; the 
character of the Jerusalem Jews allowed a deeper truth, presented in a 
more argumentative way, even in his early visits to the city. May not, 
then, self-disclosure have been natural for Jesus, even in his first Judean 
ministry and the Fourth Gospel be clear of this charge of undue emphasis 
made against it? 

The second point of service which the author has done us Jies in his 
clear presentation of Jesus’ idea of personality in his ministry. In this 
he agrees with Forrest (‘‘ The Christ of History and the Christ of Ex- 
perience”), and helps his readers by showing that what Jesus intended 
in his ministry was not so much the conviction of his disciples by miracu- 
lous events, nor their outfitting with a comprehensive teaching, but the 
impress on them of his own unique personality. Few truths help more to 
a right understanding of the gospel history, as it was lived by Jesus and 
experienced by his disciples. The author has shown the helpfulness of 
this truth at many places in the narrative, perhaps at no one more than at 
the episode of the confession at Caesarea Philippi (pp. 141-143). At the 
same time this culy makes apparent what seems to us to be the lack of its 
application in the discussion of the Resurrection. We believe the author 
would have added even to the strength he there displays if he had shown 
that one of the great reasons for this miracle in the Master’s mind was 
clearly connected with this personal aim he had in all his ministry; for the 
evident effect of the Resurrection upon the disciples was to save the im- 
pression of personality which had already been made from becoming a 
mere memory with them and to make it a living fact in all their after 
lives. 

The last part of the book, in which Jesus himself is placed before. 
us and his own conception of Himself is given, is naturally the most 
significant part of the study. We are constrained to say it is here that our 
chief fault with the author is found. 

It need be only briefly referred to. Throughout the main part of the 
study which covers the ministry of Jesus there are frequent points where 
the reader receives the impression that in his apprehension of the serious- 
ness, if not of the real character of the people’s attitude toward him, Jesus 
was strangely lacking. Frequently the author shows him to us as going 
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hopefully ahead in his work, as though he did not know but the hostility 
which so gathered round him, might after all be dissipated (pp. 148, 152, 
158,159, 165, 179, 252). He does not hesitate to affirm that Jesus knew — 
supernaturally — what was in man (p. 239); but, in spite of this, he does 
not seem to be willing essentially to separate Jesus frém the prophets, 
who were taught in all their warnings to and denunciations of the people 


to keep the gracious “if” of Jehovah as a constant reserve for the final 
result (p. 165). This impression is confirmed when the author discusses 
Jesus’ knowledge of truth (Ch. III); for he shows here so clearly Jesus’ 
limitations of knowledge that we would have no difficulty in forecasting 
his interpretation of the second chapter of Philippians. 

This, to our mind, is a serious point in the conception of the person 
of Christ. Elements of natural knowledge may have been lacking to 
him, but, if he failed absolutely and in their last analysis to comprehend 
the people’s religious feeling toward Himself, what is the nature of his 
redemptive relationship to man? 

At one point we feel the author has failed to say what Jesus did not 
hesitate to say himself, and his apostles to say of him. This point is 
Jesus’ conception of the reason for and the nature of his death. The author 
seems to give no reason for it beyond that of the natural disagreement be- 
tween the people’s idea of what Jesus should be and Jesus’ own knowledge 
of what he was; and he seems to have no other conception of its nature 
than that it was the dramatic defeat which stood as effective background 
to the triumphant victory of the Resurrection. This he holds to have 
been the conception also of the apostolic church (pp. 167, 168). - Through- 
out the discussion of the ministry of Jesus, his teachings, and his thought 
about Himself, there appears to be an absence of all mention of sin as 
connected with that death. That this is not accidental with the author is 
apparent from the clear statement of p. 240. 

This, we feel, is something more than a mere inadequacy of treatment; 
it is a positive treatment in a way not justified by the facts in the case. It 
may not indeed be possible to read into Jesus’ teachings the complete 
soteriology of Paul, but it is not possible to read out of them that which 
makes Jesus and Paul essentially at one in believing that the salvation 
of men was not to be secured apart from a sacrificial death provided by 
God. In view of this it does not seem a fair interpretation of Jesus’ pas- 
sion which views it as simply a matter of moral struggle issuing in the 
moral triumph of Easter Day. 

Apart from these faults, however, may we express again our admira- 
tion for the work which the author has accomplished, and commend it to 
every one who appreciates a freshness of view and a charm of portrayal 
in the study of this one supreme life among men. (Scribner. $1.25.) 


Jesus, the Carpenter of Nazareth, is the story of Jesus’ life told to chil- 
dren by Robert Bird. It is attractively bound and illustrated and interest- 
ingly written, in spite of the use of the stilted thou and thee when the chil- 
dren are addressed. Its purpose is to avoid theology and sectarianism by 
dwelling on two points common to all creeds —the beauty of Jesus’ life 
and the personal contact with it of the Spirit. (Nelson. $2.) 
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The International Handbooks to the New Testament present as 
their second volume, The Epistles of Paul, the Apostle, to the Thessalonians, 
Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and Philippians, by Principal Drummond 
of Manchester College, Oxford. The series claims to present in the way 
of criticism and exegesis “the results of the latest scholarship and the 
most thorough critical investigation” (p. v). In the volume before us 
this claim can hardly be said to be sustained. The introductions which 
are prefaced to the various Epistles treated show us a criticism which im- 
presses us as antiquated and lacking in scientific grasp, while the exegesis 
of the Epistles themselves, at the crucial points at least, starts with the 
prejudice of dogmatic preconceptions and ends with the confusion of 
grammatical abuse. Such a wholesale statement naturally demands specifi- 
cations. In furnishing these we believe it will be sufficient to refer to 
the following simple facts. 

First, at the point of criticism: In view of the general acceptance 
given to I Thessalonians to-day it is surely behind the times to go over 
the old objections to its genuineness. Bible students, Sunday-school 
teachers, and ministers who have no time for detailed study are of all 
persons the ones who do not need to be called to the consideration of dis- 
carded ideas, even if it be simply to discard them anew. 

Modern criticism, as far as it objects to the Paulinity of II Thessa- 
lonians, concentrates its objections upon the apocalyptic passage of the 
second chapter regarding the ‘ Man of Sin.” In view of this it would 
seem to be a needless lengthening out of the discussion to give the space 
which is devoted to the parallelisms with the first Epistle and the saluta- 
tion of iii. 17. The second chapter is the battle-ground to-day. These 
other points are of little account in present scholarship. 

In the introduction to the Corinthian Epistles the consideration of the 
lost letters and the unrecorded visit to that church is discriminating and 
fair and quite abreast of modern study; but this makes only more ob- 
trusive the ancient ideas of Baur regarding the parties in the church, 
which seem to be the only ones considered. It is, in fact, strange how 
often Baur and his followers appear as the sole representatives of the views 
brought by the author before the reader in all his introduction work (pp. 
3, 7, 8, 46, 244, 246, 359). This rather exclusive mention of a school of 
criticism which was current a half-century ago and has long ceased to be 
seriously discussed, is scarcely the method of the latest scholarship. 

The critical questions which really to-day gather around Galatians and 
Romans are largely held either to be so much debated on both sides or to 
so slightly affect the interpretation of the Epistles on either side, that the 
author passes them over without conclusions. This does not materially 
help to bring the criticism up to date. 

At the point of exegesis the way is prepared for an interesting study of 
the commentary portion of the book by the statement in the general 
preface to the series (p. v), that special attention will be given to the 
passages which are of first doctrinal importance. 

This naturally brings our thought chiefly to Galatians, Romans, and 
Philippians, and, in these Epistles, primary to their controversial passages. 
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In these passages the author’s treatment of Chapters II and III of 
Galatians, and of Chapter III of Romans, where we have Paul’s dog- 
matic statement of justification, presents to us, on the whole, a most 
sane and wholesome exegesis, save at the crucial points which bring before 
us the propitiatory element vital to Paul’s idea; here the interpretation 
breaks down into the vague concept of a death of submission and self- 
renunciation on the part of Christ. 

In the hamartiology of Romans v. 12-21, the Adamic part of the com- 
parison is relegated to Rabbinism, which Paul is held to use merely as an 
accepted idea of his time, without making it a part of his own personal 
thought or experience. Under this process Adam’s sin, from the apostle’s 
point of view, really has no connection with that of mankind, and the 
whole passage is reduced to little more than a group of ethical ideas. 

In the theodicy of Romans ix the application of the passage is in- 
geniously changed from the point of the soul’s destiny to the point of 
relative honor and dignity in the affairs of life. The doctrinal signifi- 
cance of the passage is thus rendered quite harmless and the interpreter 
is saved a world of discussional worry and distress. 

In the Christology of Philippians ii the author naturally has his 
severest task. He must make the passage contribute to the human idea 
of Christ or be lost to his own theology. He succeeds in saving himself 
in the following amazing manner: "Ev woppp God brdpxwv is made to refer 
to the possession of the “ God-idea” (p. 372). Jesus is thus in the form 
of God “through participation in the Divine Spirit of Love, giving to 
his soul, as it were, the Divine impress and making him supreme among 
men through the perfection of his communion with God” (p. 373). 
Ov»x apraypov FyjoaTo 7d eivac toa Geis referred to Jesus’ spiritual similarity 
to God, which made it impossible that he should have within himself a 
grasping spirit that would reach out after “the earthly trappings of 
power” as the desirable things of life —‘‘ who did not think the being 
on an equality with God was grasping — seizing everything, the king- 
doms of the world and the glory of them for himself” (pp. 374-377). So 
GAG Eaurov éxévwoev wopphy SovrAov NaBSv from a true and strong antithesis to 
dprayusv. Instead of seizing everything for himself, he kept nothing for 
himself, “ but became the slave of mankind” (p. 375). Consequently 
év duorwpari dvppadrwy yevouevos kal oxhpare évpedels Ws dvOpwiroshas no reference 
to the incarnation, but only to this ethical condition in virtue of which 
though he possessed this spiritual impress of God, he was nevertheless in 
outward semblance simply “ like one of the crowd” (p. 376), and, per contra 
though he was thus in external fashion like the rest of us, he differed from 
us in this power to humble, bereave, deny himself in the matter of these 
material things of life. As a result of this —on the divine principle that 
he that humbleth himself shall be exalted — he has become “to men of 
the deepest soul the power of God and the wisdom of God.” This is his 
glory and reward (p. 377). We are puzzled to adequately express our 
views of the grammatical method of this exegesis, but it is certainly a new 
and convincing proof that in whatever other ways men with thinking 
minds may reach Unitarianism, they cannot reach it through an honest 
exegesis of Paul. 
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One queries really what is the justification for this series of hand- 
books — professedly based on scientific scholarship and present-day in- 
vestigation; and yet committed to a worn-out criticism and a prejudiced 
interpretation. It would seem that while it was intended for Bible 
students who have no time for careful study, it was intended for them 
on the supposition that having no time for such study they would accept 
what was placed before them without waiting to question whether or not 
it squared with grammatical reason or critical common sense. (Put- 
nam. $2.) 


The Gospel of Matthew is treated by President Weston of Crozier 
Theological Seminary in Matthew, the Genesis of the New Testament, from 
the point of view that it gives us the clue to the genesis of the New 
Testament. And he has in many respects justified his main thesis. The 
volume is small, but is packed full of keen observations and sound de- 
ductions. Some twenty-five pages are given to the purpose and char- 
acter of this Gospel, and the remaining one hundred and twenty pages 
are devoted to an exposition of the main contents. No one can read 
this little book without being stimulated spiritually, and incited to more 
careful Biblical study. (Revell, pp. 150. 75 cts.) 


Few Biblical studies are more important than that which finds illus- 
tration in The New Testament View of the Old Testament, by J. R. Donehoo, 
although this particular investigation offers nothing original or profound. 
It is merely a formally exhaustive tabulation of the terms employed in 
the New Testament to designate the Old; an entirely superficial exhibit 
of the extent to which New Testament writers had the Old in view; a 
mechanical listing of passages that seem to betoken authorship of Old 
Testament books; an external massing of passages that show what New 
Testament writers believed about the nature and authority of the Old; 
and five appendices, mainly composed of naked lists of passages that have 
been cited in the body of the work. Doubtless such a task is worth 
doing, and such a book is worth having. But at its best it is no conclu- 
sion. It is but the merest beginning. A vast study remains. These 
passages need sifting, arranging, and most minutely estimating, of the 
need and method of which this volume gives no hint. There is a brief 
Introduction by the late Dr. Wm. H. Green. (The Westminster Press, 
Pp. 130. 75 cts.) 


A well-arranged, unprejudiced, accurate, brief, and usable work on 
Biblical Chronology is a great desideratum. But in each and all of these 
respects, except brevity, this work by Admiral J. H. Selwin, F. S. A., etc., 
must be pronounced a failure. Holding to the absolute and inspired 
accuracy of all the statistics contained in the Old Testament, except in 
one or two cases where correction was found absolutely necessary, and 
all but completely ignoring the great variety of evidence that has been 
obtained from archaeological discovery, the author presents us with a 
queer mixture of learning, prejudice and unscientific apologetic and 
polemic. His one great object is to prove that the Nativity took place 
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exactly 3,958 years after the creation of Adam. This gives him the cen- 
tral, determining point in his chronological system. The general style, 
method, and viewpoint of the work are that of one hundred years ago. 
The book is not to be commended. (Pott, pp. v, 171. $1.25.) 


A reissue of once popular books comes to us in the two volumes of 
Bible Stories for the Little Ones, by Mrs. Edward Ashley Walker, whose 
name, however, does not appear on the title page. The first includes the 
period from the Creation to Moses; the second that from Joshua to 
Daniel. A third volume of the same character, From Crib to Cross, tells 
the story of Jesus. These books are designed for the very little ones, 
and are put in words of one syllable. The stories are well told, the illus- 
trations are good, and the volumes will prove helpful to many mothers. 
We regret to notice a fault in the use of tenses, interspersing the past 
and present in a confusing way, for which there seems to be no excuse. 
(Pott, pp. 322, 327, 318. 75 cts. each.) 


The Bible Class Primers edited by Principal Salmond are a most 
valuable series. The History of the English Bible, and how it has come 
down to us, by W. Burnet Thomson, is an admirable little handbook. 
It treats of the manuscripts in the original tongues, the versions, and 
the problems of textual criticism, and then traces with care the his- 
tory of the English translation. It is scholarly and brief, condensed 
and clear. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 104. 20 cts.) 


In the Biblical Treasury of the Catechism, by J. E. Cox, we have given 
us, under the Imprimatur of the Archbishop of Chicago, the full Cate- 
chism of the Roman Church, arranged in thirty-seven lessons, each of 
four hundred and twenty-one questions, being followed by a liberal array 
of Scripture proof-texts. There is nowhere a word of comment. Cate- 
chism and Scripture fill every page. The correlation of the two makes 
extremely interesting .reading. (William H. Young & Co., pp. 415. 


$1.25.) 


The Story of the Cherokee Bible, by Geo. FE. Foster, tells briefly how a 
Cherokee alphabet was invented by a native and the Bible prepared in 
it by Samuel Worcester, missionary among that people. Appended are 
Buttrick Antiquities, items of tradition set down by that missionary. 
Also some valuable notes on Cherokee Bibliography, and an account of 
a trip through the Cherokee country. It is all interesting. (Democrat 
Press, Ithaca, N. Y., pp. 173. $1.) 


Professor Adolph Harnack’s History of Dogma is so well known, and 
its merits and short-comings are so well understood, that no extensive 
notice is needed of the publication of the seventh and concluding volume 
of the excellent English translation from the pen of Neil Buchanan, 
Always suggestive and fresh, and marked by scholarship of the highest 
order, Harnack’s History is a work which the student of Christian doc- 
trine will be glad to possess, even though he may not assent to all its 
conclusions. It is a distinct benefit to English-speaking scholars that it 
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has been put in so satisfactory English dress. (Little, Brown & Co., 
Vol. VII., pp. xi, 328. $2.50.) 


The Oxford Library of Practical Theology, edited by Messrs. New- 
bolt and Brightman, is intended to consist of various treatises by scholarly 
writers on subjects interesting to laymen, presented in a form adapted to 
the popular mind. The editors belong to the High Church wing of the 
Anglican Church, and the books they have published naturally represent 
the opinions of their party. But the tone of discussion is not disagree- 
ably polemic, and often the material presented is excellently chosen and 
valuable to readers of all classes. 

This is notably true of the latest volume of the series, The History of 
the Book of Common Prayer, by Rev. Leighton Pullan. It lays before us 
with fine clearness of arrangement and statement a large amount of in- 
formation concerning the history of liturgical practice in the early church, 
during the Middle Ages, in the English Reformation, and in the almost 
four centuries since. It discusses in detail every usage prescribed in the 
Prayer Book, aiming to trace its historic derivation and modifications, 
and to indicate something of the doctrinal force of its contents. Finally, 
the deviations of Scottish, American, and Irish usages from the English 
are succinctly stated. In appendices are gathered various points about 
the Use of Sarum, Rubrical Ornaments, the Mozarabic Canon, and “* The 
Black Rubric.” An excellent index is provided. 

No discussion of the views presented is possible in our space. But in 
a general way the volume may be strongly commended as a scholarly and 
temperate statement of the position of an important school of liturgical 
thinkers. (Longmans, pp. xviii, 328. $1.50.) 


Such a book as the Life and Letters of Thring of Uppingham, by Dr. 
G. R. Parkin, is an inspiration to a man who has given himself to educa- 
tion. It is the biography of a scholar who deliberately put behind him 
peace and learned leisure and all the scholar’s world and, through his 
own pluck and genius, built up a great school from almost nothing. His 
work is graven deep in the school life of the English-speaking world. 
To himself he seemed a voice crying in the wilderness, and a wilderness 
of thorns and thistles at that. He tasted little of the joy of success; he 
was of the breed to which such joy comes dashed with bitter truth, A 
fighter and a man of the free moor-land by blood, he could see his foe but 
he could not always see what he had himself accomplished. And so the 
record of his life is strangely woven of sadness and strength. It is evi- 
dent that he gave all of himself to his work; he took no pains to turn 
out to the world a smiling side. Yet he was no shrieker; no wearer of 
heart on sleeve. He simply lived his life and did his work; laetus sorte 
sua, in his own motto. Work till the end of life, and life till the end of 
work was his prayer, and he had it. Life to him was all and brought all. 
“ As life moved on, the most absolute certainty has come to me by living. 
If I were annihilated this moment I should bless God for having been 
allowed to live. I believe and know a Lord and Giver of Life. 
I feel Him working in and with me. My creed is life. Blessed 
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is Life the King.” That Life and Kingship of Life he put into his work, 
and it continues there and passes on to others. 

Any teacher who reads this book and is not by it pricked in his con- 
science and widened in his ideals had better leave teaching with what 
speed he may; he has not been called. (Macmillan, pp. xvii, 518. $2.) 


Mr. Moody was exceptionally free from the spirit of selfishness and 
contention. It is a great pity that, almost immediately after his death, 
his biography should have been the occasion of personal and commercial 
rivalry. The Life of Dwight L. Moody, by his son William R. Moody, 
is published as the “ official, authorized edition.” The ground for this 
claim is that it was the expressed wish of Mr. Moody that his son should 
publish the story of his life, judging that from no other source could 
the world procure an accurate narrative. And in this Mr. Moody was 
probably correct; for the perusal of the work reveals the fact that careful 
records of his career were kept, in one form or another, by members of 
the family circle. Hence, of all the “lives” of Mr. Moody that have 
been offered to the public, this is doubtless the one to procure. 

With commendable modesty the son has restrained himself from over- 
much laudation of his most praiseworthy father. Wherever possible he 
has allowed the story to be told by others, using for this purpose the con- 
temporary editorials and newspaper reports which appeared from time 
to time during his father’s career, and descriptions and opinions from 
Mr. Moody’s most intimate friends and co-workers. 

A model biography is not given us in this book; it is yet too soon 
for that to appear. But the son has succeeded in bringing the life and 
work of his noble father very clearly and impressively before us. We 
feel his magnetic influence, and we follow his course with ever-increasing 
admiration at what was given him to do. We wish the book the largest 
circulation. (Revell, pp. 590. $2.50.) 


“c 


The thirty-fifth volume of the “ Famous Scots ” series is Thomas Guthrie, 
by Oliphant Smeaton. Here is a brief, accurate, and well written 
biography of one of the famous preachers of the world. It is far more 
than a narrative of facts; something of the flavor of the man is made to 
appear. If this is a fair sample the series must be a most worthy one. 
(Scribner’s Importation, pp. viii, 160. 75 cts.) 


The Life of Lal Behari Day, by Mr. G. Macpherson, is an interesting 
biography of a man in a sphere of life of which we, in this country, know 
little. Mr. Day was born in the district of Burdwan, India, in 1824. His 
father was of the respectable banker caste, and a strict Hindu. When 
ten years old he was brought by his father to Calcutta and put in the 
General Assembly’s Institution, founded in 1830 by Alexander Duff. 
The father did not wish his son to be a Christian, but wished the best 
free education for him. He showed himself a student of remarkable 
powers, and studied in the institution till 1844. He was converted at the 
age of nineteen, and, after further study, became an efficient and useful 
ordained missionary, serving from 1855 to 1867. Owing partly to differ- 
ences with the English missioharies respecting administrative matters, 
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and partly to a strong native taste for literature, he gave up distinctively 
ministerial work, in which he had been very successful, and taught in 
the government coileges from 1867-1889, and was successively editor of 
different periodicals, notably ‘‘ The Bengal Magazine.” He died in 1894. 
He was a man of earnest Christian character, embracing the religion of 
Christ when it meant great sacrifice to do so. He was an able teacher 
and man of letters, writing a much praised novel descriptive of Indian 
peasant life. The story of his life is well told, and it is an interesting 
addition to the biography of mission fields. (Imported by Scribner, pp. 
xx, 148. $2.) 


Dr. S. J. Andrews, the author of the well-known “ Life of Our Lord 
Upon the Earth,” gives us renewed evidence of his peculiar skill in bio- 
graphic portraiture by the publication of William Watson Andrews, a re- 
ligious biography of his brother. This second “ Life” elucidates in many 
ways Dr. Andrews’ conception of the Christ Life. Especially does it add 
another chapter, in which the risen and exalted Lord is set forth as the 
Head of the Church, who is soon to come again in power and glory to 
demonstrate his Kingship and grant deliverance to a weary and travailing 
creation. If success in life is to be measured by material emoluments 
and popular applause, then William Watson Andrews failed signally of 
the goal. But if it is to be guaged by seli-sacrifices and ultimate saintli- 
ness of character, then this guileless follower of the Lord has obtained 
a goodly heritage. His life fulfilled with remarkable exactness the prom- 
ises oi youth and young manhood. He seems hardly to have deviated a 
hair’s breadth from the straight and narrow path then marked out. 
Steadfastness, sincerity, humility, and godliness were the shining virtues 
of this simple-hearted man of God. He was early attracted by the faith 
and teachings of the founders’ Catholic Apostolic Church, though he 
long remained connected with the Congregational Church. Perhaps it 
would be truer to say that Mr. Andrews was of that faith from the be- 
ginning. His biography is full of instruction and spiritual quickening. 
That a life so vigorous, so unselfish, so simple, sincere, unwavering, and 
unwearying could be lived in this nineteenth century proves that environ- 
ment is not necessarily the all-controlling power that some would make 
it. We commend this book heartily to all those who would come close 
to a pure-minded and noble-hearted man and learn the secret of his life. 


(Putnam, pp. viii, 280. $1.50.) 


Life in Japan, as seen through a Missionary’s spectacles in the twilight 
of the nineteenth century, by Ella Gardner, is a woman’s story of the 
land, people, and mission work in that island empire. The very pro- 
fuse illustrations are a real feature of the book, for they give a better 
idea of the appearance of things than any long description. There is a 
great deal of information in the book about all sorts of things Japanese, 
and especially full description of the labors of the missionaries of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Board. The book is not profound, but it is pic- 
turesque and will be enjoyed by readers. (Cumberland Presb. Pub. 
House, pp. 187, 4to. $1.50.) 
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Most books on missions are limited in their range to some one de- 
nomination or some one country; a comprehensive survey of the whole 
field of the activities of the church is hard to obtain. Dr. D. L. Leonard 
has, therefore, done a good service in his book, Missionary Annals of the 
Nineteenth Century. Two chapters sketch the early and mediaeval mis- 
sions and the beginnings of modern missions up to 1790. From that 
point each decade is treated by itself, and the whole field is surveyed in 
each chapter. This method may be a little mechanical, and yet for such 
a comprehensive view it answers very well. Dr. Leonard as editor of 
the Missionary Review is in a position to know about missions, and his 
facts seem to be stated with care. His perspective is in the main also 
good. The summary of progress gathered into the last two chapters is 
impressive, and the chronology of missions at the end is an original and 
useful addition. The get-up of the book is disappointing and not equal 
to the contents. The bunching of illustrations at the beginning is not 
objectionable, but the marginal portraits are a positive disfigurement. 
(F. M. Barton, Cleveland, pp. xvi, 286. $1.50.) 


Many indications besides the great Ecumenical Conference held 
in New York serve to show that interest in foreign missions is increasing, 
and with it a desire to know more of their methods and history. It is 
to meet this wish regarding the mission work of one of the most im- 
portant communions of Protestantism that Rev. Preston A. Laury of 
Marietta, Penn., has written a compact History of Lutheran Missions. The 
volume is designed for popular reading, and is strongly Lutheran in its 
point of view; but it gives a graphic and valuable outline of the history 
and present status of the missionary efforts of the Lutheran fellowship. 
A great amount of information is presented, and the book will be of in- 
terest and of service to all students of missions. (Reading, Pa., Pilger 
Pub. House, pp. 266. $1.25.) 


It is impossible for a Protestant, to whom the thoughts of God’s near- 
ness and readiness to hear the cries of his children, and of God as the only 
being to whom prayer is to be addressed, are dear, to sympathize very 
much with the adoration and supplication of the saints. He must, in- 
deed, honor those who have run well the Christian race. No right- 
minded student can fail to hold Christian character in esteem wherever 
he finds it. But it is one thing to hold in reverence the memory of the 
good, and quite another to seek their present intercession. We are there- 
fore unable to enter into sympathy with the claim of Rev. Francis Dent, 
in Saint Anthony of Padua and the Twentieth Century, that an increasing 
devotion to Saint Anthony of Padua is one of the desirable methods of 
strengthening the religious life of the twentieth century. Nor can we 
subscribe to his claim: ‘‘ All need the Saint’s assistance, and all have some 
special favor to ask, through his intercession. Whenever dangers 
threaten or necessities arise, let Anthony be invoked. Let the names 
of Jesus and Mary and Anthony be frequently on the lips and in the 
heart.” (New York, P. J. Kenedy, pp. 253. 75 cts.) 
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A Critical History of the Evolution of Trinitarianism, by Professor L. L. 
Paine of Bangor Seminary, is a noteworthy book, and is the product of 
many years of research, reflection, and teaching. It is both critical and 
constructive, and is a highly finished fruit of the naturalistic school. The 
first part traces the Trinitarian doctrine from the New Testament onward. 
The suggestions are in the Synoptics; St. Paul develops independent 
views; the Fourth Gospel is said to give a metaphysical elaboration; these 
are the presumed canonical stages. Athanasius is made the supreme ex- 
pounder of subordinationism, while Augustine is put in polar opposition 
to him, as the real founder of the view which dominates western theology. 
The evolutionary standpoint is of the old, extreme, genetic form, and 
pays no heed to its serious defects and unbridged chasms. This vicious 
hypothesis is applied with vigor and with an imperious tone that leaves 
much to be desired. Facts forbid us from agreeing with this view of the 
gospel of John, either chronologically or with the philosophical construc- 
tion and relation imposed upon it, or with the thought of its isolation. 
We also desire to affirm that according to our study Athanasius was not 
a subordinationist in the sense here urged, and that no such violent con- 
tradiction exists between that father and Augustine; nor, in our judg- 
ment, did such a gap yawn between the eastern and western statements 
of this doctrine as is here advocated. 

Little attention is paid by the author to the discussions of the dogma 
in the period of the Reformation, and none at all to the later Germanic 
forms until the days of Schleiermacher, and indeed, to none since his 
crucial day. The English variations are given a more proportionate re- 
view, although one misses the teachings of Coleridge and of Maurice. 
The New England shades of this belief are strikingly and succinctly treated, 
but with the same tendency to exaggerate minor points, and to insist upon 
conclusions which many of the theologians to whom they are attributed 
would reject, but the general allegation is but too true, that the trend of 
recent discussion is towards Sabellian and Monistic conclusions. It is 
also a fact that Shedd, Hodge, and many others, use Modalistic language, 
while they deprecate a pantheistic interpretation. When the tendency of 
our day is not Sabellian it is Unitarian. The constructive part, while it 
is increasingly aggressive, insistent, and imperious, is even much less 
satisfactory. The historic method here suggested lacks the very essence _ 
of true history, for back of it lies that Spencerian hypothesis of evolution 
which the younger generation consider a past number. Miracles, 
prophecy, inspiration, and supernatural in general, disappear. It is an 
attempt under the guise of history to reinstorate the empire of the old 
rationalism. It is the naturalism of Pfleiderer. Christology is humanism, 
the ethics are those of self-realization. The system results in numerical 
Monotheism. The author has many striking qualities of style; he is 
always lucid and vigorous, and he pays his respects to his cotemporaries 
as well as to the Bishop of Hippo, without coat and vest and gloves. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, pp. ix, 387. $2.) 


Evolution and Theology, by Professor Otto Pfleiderer, contains a collec- 
tion of some of the author’s occasional essays, edited by Dr. Orello Cone. 
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We miss a number of even greater significance than these, but from the 
ten here given one easily discovers the naturalistic principle which domi- 
nates his theological and ethical system. He represents a modification 
of Hegelian evolution through the claims of the emotional nature in 
Christianity as reasserted through Schleiermacher. The leveling force 
of the older evolutionary theories so prevalent in the natural science of 
ten years ago is not without a very perceptible result upon the recon- 
structions proposed in his scheme. The eccentric idea of historical method 
colors every theological essay; it builds where it pleases, and rejects where 
the material refuses to be so used. Like Baur, he exaggerates St. Paul 
as the real author of Christianity, and in a way that would be abhorrent to 
that adoring apostle. Christology itself is of the humanistic type; Jesus 
is a man of most serious mistakes and ignorance, as well as admirable 
and superior wisdom. The abnormal and unnatural law of hermeneutics 
which naturalism delights in, is best illustrated in essay VII of this series, 
where Luke, xxii. 36-38, is converted into a testimony for the ignorance 
of Christ, especially as to his mission. The conflict between the theology 
of the chair and that of the church is recognized, but with no other remedy 
than that the church must take its science from the chair in order to 
realize the significance of the Protestant Reformation. While he is quick 
to see the drift into egoism of the left wing of naturalism, he fails to dis- 
cern that his own right wing is in danger of a little more retarded, but 
similar, outcome. Ranke wotild scarcely be willing to have his historic 
method identified with that of Baur. To our mind Prof. Pfleiderer is at 
his best in discoursing of Luther and of the national German spirit, and 
especially in his stirring portrayal of the Protestantizing movement in 
Austria. 

There is a largeness and geniality of style, more in harmony with the 
English conception of the essay than one finds in most German writers, 
although it is fair to say that some members of the Ritchlian school also 
cultivate it. Dr. Cone has brought us an agreeable volume of his teacher’s 
thought, after whose methods and conclusions the doctor has patterned 
much of his own work. (Macmillan, pp. 306. $2.) 


The scope and purpose of Outlines of the History of Religion, by Dr. 
J. K. Ingram, cannot be better expressed than in the words of the intro- 
duction. He says, “ The one object I have kept before me is to represent 
correctly, in an abbreviated and somewhat simplified form, the doctrine 
of Auguste Comte on the subject of the volume. have sought to in- 
clude in the body of the text only what he has somewhere said in sub- 
stance.” This purpose the author has faithfully adhered to, and his per- 
sonality he has successfully subordinated. Such an abridged treatise is 
necessarily dogmatic, and the work shows the characteristic of most posi- 
tivistic writing —that it is equally certain about the present, the past, 
and the future. For one who wishes a short method of familiarizing him- 
self with the views of Comte in this field, the book will prove of value. 
(Macmillan, pp. 162. $1.25.) 


The Conception of Immortality, by Professor Josiah Royce, presents the 
fcurth in the series of “ Ingersoll Lectures ” on the Immortality of Man, 
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delivered at Harvard. The argument is based on the philosophy which 
Prof. Royce has been developing gradually into a detailed system. The 
immortality of the individual is the problem for solution, but individuality 
is elusive: exactly that for which we most seek, proves to be least capable 
of definition. While it is a fact of experience, all our thinking concern- 
ing it yields us only the generals. It is nevertheless teleological, it is a 
product of will. Since there is an incompleteness of self-expression, since 
the whole of meaning is lacking in us, and since reality is nowhere perfect 
in us, there must exist a universal experience or will in whom the in- 
dividual is to find his exactness and fullness. This is not attained in the 
present order, hence it remains to be determined in a larger succession of 
life. We would remark as to certain points under discussion, that the 
argument proves too much as to the individual, for while the author 
gradually limits his ground to persons, he begins with all individuals, 
material as well as spiritual, hence matter itself must be teleological and 
immortal. Nor is the individual more elusive than the universal or gen- 
eral, for all our knowledge is imperfect. Further, the idea is separable 
from its object; the two are not necessarily and vitally in union. Nor 
does reality consist alone in that which completes and gives final expres- 
sion. The union with the absolute here represented is one of identifica- 
tion; in other words we have here pantheism, from which monistic result 
Prof. Royce cannot separate his system. The absolute experience is, 
after all, but the sum of our imperfect experiences. Moreover, evil can- 
not be interpreted as an ‘“‘ imperfect self-expression of the absolute ”; this 
is the sword in the bowels of this system. There is also a confusion in 
the conception of reality between that which actually is and that which 
completes, and from this fallacy the treatise is never free. To call the 
world as a whole “the only begotten Son of the Divine Will” is to come 
perilously near to blasphemy. If the only begotten Son of God be the 
only begotten God, ought we to use such a title in so pantheistic a way, 
and apply it to the world as a whole? The conception of eternity, as 
explained in the note, fails through its illustration. For his third term in- 
volves a capacity to carry forward a musical theme to its final cadences. 
Not even if one knew all the forms of musical permutation could anyone 
do this. Of course this treatise is redolent of all the felicities and in- 
dividualities of Prof. Royce’s style. (Houghton, Mifflin, pp. 91. $1.) 


It is interesting to note the appearance at so nearly the same time of 
two books so similar in general character as Starbuck’s “‘ Psychology of 
Religion,” reviewed in the May Recorp, and Professor George A. Coe’s 
The Spiritual Life, which now lies on our table. The book is brief, sim- 
ple, lucid, painstaking, rational, and reverent. It ought to be of the 
greatest service to pastors, teachers, and parents. We know of no place 
where the principles of ‘“ the new psychology” are exhibited with such 
a clear and wholesome application to religious problems as here. Of 
especial interest are the studies of Religious Dynamics, and of Spirituality 
in which the co-operating efficiency of temperament is exhibited as a 
factor which must be recognized in the interpretation of religious experi- 
ences, and reckoned with in shaping the scope and direction of the activi- 
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ties of the church. The Study of Divine Healing is an admirably calm 
analysis of the efficient reality underlying the excrescences of many past 
and current religious and therapeutic fads, while the treatment of Ado- 
lescent Difficulties is sympathetic and helpful. The excellence that is 
quite peculiar to the work is the thoroughness with which the questionaire 
method has been applied. This end has been secured by the elaborateness 
of the list of questions submitted, and their supplement by personal in- 
quiry and careful observation of character. The book is a most welcome 
addition to the modern interpretation of the religious life. (Eaton and 
Mains, pp. 279. $1.) 


The author, Rev. Frank T. Lee, has found a fresh and helpful point 
of view in his discussions of Popular Misconceptions as to Christian Faith 
and Life. The book will be found a great help to pastors in dealing with 
individuals and audiences. From a rich pastoral experience, evidently, 
the writer has put into his book many things we all meet in practical 
work. It is not necessary to agree with all the author says in his method 
of meeting these misconceptions; but it would be difficult to find any- 
where a better collection of things to be met in Christian work. He writes 
among other things of misconceptions regarding the Bible, beginning 
the Christian life, joining the church, church services, foreign missions, 
etc., etc. The writer is firm,’ broad-minded, generally wise in his ad- 
vice, and catholic in his judgments. We feel that the book may be very 
useful to pastors, and may suggest lines of difficulty to be met,. in one’s 
own way, both in preaching and conversation. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 261. 


$1.25.) 


Bishop Hall of Vermont has written a volume on Confirmation for the 
“ Oxford Library of Practical Theology.” It is a full discussion of the 
significance of this rite from the Episcopalian point of view. While much 
of it is interesting only to the technical student of the rite, yet the dis- 
cussion has a larger interest to all students who desire to understand 
what confirmation does and does not mean in the English Church. 
Bishop Hall is very explicit in his desire to show that confirmation is 
not merely equivalent to our “ joining the church.” ‘“‘ We do not speak 
of candidates for confirmation preparing to confirm, but to be confirmed. 
Here, as in all sacraments and administrations of the Church, it is not 
man’s action but God’s which is chiefly to be considered; not what we 
do, but what we receive.” The author presents a very interesting book 
to any one wishing to know the Scriptural and historical arguments for 
the Anglican point of view. It is easy to realize how far the conception 
of this book differs from that commonly held in the Protestant churches 
with which we are familiar. (Longmans, pp. 226. $1.50.) 


In Thilly’s Introduction to Ethics we are given a quite ambitious, but 
quite inferior, imitation of Paulsen’s really powerful, though deeply pain- 
ful, System of Ethics. Both are in essence Spencerian. They take no 
account of man’s sinful contempt of the plain and pure law of God. They 
have no sense of God’s infinite and avenging disapprobation. They 
evince no consciousness of widespread ensuing blindness and guilt. They 
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conceive of humanity as though in widely variant and wholly innocent 
ignorance, threading its devious way unaided towards some healthy 
moral lot. The only guide is a study of “ effects.” Lying works dis- 
aster in a community. Therefore lying is adjudged “wrong.” This “ re- 
sult” is the “cause” of the moral estimate of deceit. Thus in every- 
thing ethical. Every estimate is an inference. These estimates vary 
from time to time, and among various men of the same time, and quite 
properly. There is nothing ultimate, and nothing universal. No wonder 
that such ethics, rooted in calculation and wrought out in discord, 
should find itself in a life and death struggle with despair; and it is 
very suggestive to observe how the wail and snarl of Schopenhaur and 
Nietzsche resound throughout such treatises, and to see how faint and 
fragile are the defenses against their thrusts. And of course the treat- 
ment of the free will must bring it indiscriminately under the sway of 
unvarying law. Such is the ethics of Paulsen, and of his translator and 
feeble echo, Thilly. They ignore God, the holy and sovereign author, 
executor, and judge of the moral law; and utterly subvert both the history 
and the nature of man. The work is excellent for its biography. (Scrib- 
ner, pp. xi, 346. $1.25 net.) 


The Baldwin Lectures for 1898, delivered before the University of 
Michigan, have now appeared: under the title The State and the Church. 
They are by William Prall, who has shown himself in them a master of 
political science. The best part of the discussion is the first lecture on 
The Basis of the State, which he finds in the family. The next chapters 
treat of The Ancient State, and The Modern State, following the lines 
of historical development and marking sharply the differences in theory 
which have prevailed. The remaining chapters discuss The State and 
the Church, in their historical relations; The Law of the State, and the 
effect of Christianity upon it; and finally, The People, in which the su- 
periority of the Anglo-American race is accounted for. Altogether the 
author shows thorough familiarity with recent discussions, and a firm 
grasp upon the materials of his subject. The style is lucid and the prog- 
ress of thought clear. (Whitaker, pp. 260. $1.25. 


The Paddock Lectures for 1899, by James Dow Morrison, D.D., 
LL.D., Missionary Bishop of Duluth, have appeared under the title 
Fundamental Church Principles. There are four lectures, on The Attitude 
of the Church towards Holy Scripture, The Creeds, The Sacred Ministry, 
The Independence of National Churches. To these is added by way of 
appendix a letter by the author on the Reconfirmation of Romanists, a 
practice which he defends. These lectures are a special plea for the 
extreme high church positions on the topics discussed. Both Scripture 
and history are viewed through ecclesiastical spectacles, which allow 
nothing to be seen but the organization of Episcopacy. There is abun- 
dant citation of the early fathers, but it is the citation of the advocate, 
not of the judicial mind. ‘There is much of complacent arrogance in the 
book and baseless assertion. For example, on page 174 we read this: 
“Tt (the Church of England) has stood in the evil day, and, having suf- 
fered many things, it still stands, in its national independence, the one 
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great bulwark against spiritual oppression and moral corruption, the one 
steadfast witness of Apostolic order, of Catholic tradition, of evangelical 
truth. It is to-day the one steadfast representative of the Catholic 

hurch. It occupies the homestead, and to its position other men must 
come, from the East and the West, when the hour of reunion shall ar- 
rive.” One cannot but pity the man whose horizon is so limited. But 
what shall we say when in his desire to make the Church of England in 
its official capacity the only source whence the English people have re- 
ceived the Bible he can say such things as this: “‘ The English Bible we 
now use is, therefore, simply the Bible of 1535, with some slight verbal 
alterations. If we examine we will see that this version of 1535 was 
framed from an ancient manuscript English Bible. The private ventures 
of Tyndale and Coverdale do not appear to have influenced the translators 
of the Great Bible” (page 24). This is an absolutely new discovery, 
hitherto unknown to students of the English Bible, and we wonder from 
what source the author derived such surprising information. The real 
reason for the statement is found in the necessity for such a theory in 
order to be able to make such a statement as this: “‘ The claim that this 
Church, by the common consent of all men, is the Steward of the Word 
of God to the English-speaking race is one that we have the right to 
proclaim” (p. 34). While from our point of view the book is thus 
highly unsatisfactory, we believe that even from its own point of view it 
cannot be considered as having any great significance. (Young Church- 
man Co., Milwaukee, Wis., pp. 225. $1.) 


In The Making of Character, by Professor McCunn of Balliol College, 
Oxford, we have a book in the practical field that is practical indeed. As 
such it is doubly welcome. For it is marvellous how largely theory still 
holds sway in books on Ethics. This volume is in fact a work on Ways 
and Means in the field of Morals. There is a sprinkling of Metaphysics; 
but it is very sparse, and only flung in when it is requisite to show the 
bearing of more practical remarks. The discussion is clearly, and indeed 
professedly, conducted from the standpoint of a teacher or parent. The 
objective is always the plastic youth. There are four parts. Part I. 
handles the child’s nature under the general theme ‘‘ Congenital Endow- 
ment,” treating of Heredity, Temperament, Habit, etc. Mention is re- 
peatedly made of modern discussions and investigators, such as those 
by Ribot, Lloyd Morgan, Lotze, H6éffding, James, Guyan, as well as 
Aristotle, Spinoza, and Carlyle. Part II. handles “ Education Influ- 
ences.” This is the meat of the book. Caustic remarks are let slip at 
Spencer’s “ Natural Reactions’; an interesting though necessarily vague 
chapter is given to Wordsworth’s estimate of the educational value of 
Nature; attention is turned to the part to be played by family, school, and 
friends; a chapter of deep interest is devoted to the moral issues involved 
in modern struggles for Livelihood; and among numerous other chap- 
ters one of not a little importance is devoted to a brief study of the nature, 
history, and moral value of Casuistry. Part III. turns the attention of 
the youth upon himself under the head of Sound Judgment, while Part 
IV. is devoted to the attainment of the ideal by Self-development and 
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Self-control. The book is valuable as a stimulant. So many handbooks 
on Ethics are in effect narcotic. They end inadream. This book awak- 
ens one to see and feel that he may and should be doing. (Macmillan, 
pp. vii, 226. $1.25.) 


The Crown of Christ — “ Spiritual Readings for the Liturgical Year,” 
Vol. I., Advent to Easter, is a collection of sermons by Rev. R. E. Hut- 
ton of England. Presumably the author is a minister of the English 
Church, but it is difficult to decide that he is not a priest of the Roman 
communion. An introduction to the Liturgical Year is interesting and 
suggestive, and shows to one brought up in the Congregational Church 
what power there may be in observing the church year. Appropriate 
readings of Scripture are suggested for the days following each festival. 
The sermons are spiritually edifying and helpful. This book demon- 
strates the hold, even in our day, of the allegorizing method of interpre- 
tation. A remarkable example of this is the attempt to show spiritual 
analogies between the seven days of creation and the seven words from 
the cross. One appreciates in reading this volume how very different is 
the atmosphere surrounding a high church Anglican and a New England 
Congregationalist. There is much we can learn. There is much from 
which we are thankful to be free. (Macmillan, pp. 872. $2.) 


Into-the ranks of the many wise and helpful treatises on the final dis- 
courses of Our Lord we may welcome with special satisfaction Dr. R. 
F. Sample’s new volume on Christ’s Valedictory, or Meditations on the 
Fourteenth Chapter of John. Very truly does the author say in his preface, 
“This farewell address is an epitome of the gospel. It is so simple that 
little children can understand it; so profound that it taxes the mightiest 
intellects; so comprehensive that all ages cannot exhaust its fullness.” 
For just these reasons the treatment of it needs to be scrupulously 
guarded, lest its explication and enforcement become either turgid and 
abstruse, or lean and superficial, or charged with some kind of narrow 
special pleading. 

Dr. Sample is conspicuously successful in his series of expositions, 
which have the appearance of having been first used as sermons. His 
style is notably clear, restrained, varied, and interesting. His spirit is 
deeply reverent, evangelical, sympathetic, humanly practical, wise. His 
exegesis is in the main careful and discreet. His conclusions and ex- 
hortations are felicitously deduced from his text, and urged with great 
simplicity and earnestness. The whole book is sure to exert an excel- 
lent influence both by its matter and by its manner. 

At a few points we wonder whether the author has said all that he 
might have said for his own purpose. In general we think that he has 
not fully grasped the profound unity of the chapter or given due weight 
to the organic connection of its items with each other. We think, for 
instance, that his treatment of the ‘“‘many mansions” and of “ prayer” 
and of “the other Comforter” would be improved by tracing the some- 
what subtle but suggestive bond of argument that seems to connect them. 
We doubt whether “the many mansions” here merely refers to a dis- 
tant heavenly state, and whether “ whatsoever ye shall ask” is quite the 
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sort of an unqualified promise that it is usually made to be, and whether 
the force of the word ‘“ Comforter” will not bear turning more away 
from the idea of mere “consoling.” We believe that through all these 
runs the supreme thought of the universal and triumphant Kingdom of 
Christ, in which every believer is to find his appropriate “ abiding place,” 
in which prayer is to be the indispensable bond of personal unity between 
the worker and his Lord, and in which the Holy Spirit is the immediate 
organizing and directing force. That our author is fully alive to these 
truths in many of their practical aspects is abundantly clear —as, for 
instance, in his excellent treatment of “the greater works ” — but he has 
not brought out, at least to our view, how deeply they underlie the whole 
drift and march of Christ’s majestic discourse. (Revell, pp. 307. $1.25.) 


Rev. R. A. Torrey has printed a sermon on Lessons from the Life and 
Death of D. L. Moody. Mr. Torrey was closely associated with Mr. Moody 
and has emphasized here some of the remarkable qualities of that re- 
markable man, as well as pointed out some significant circumstances which 
make him an example for others. (Revell, pp. 32. 10 cts.) 


Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, the author of “In His Steps,” has written 
another story, The Miracle of Markham. Markham is a typical village 
overstocked with churches of all sects. The design of the book is to 
emphasize the folly and waste of such a condition — and the “ miracle” 
consists in the change wrought by the Rev. John Proctor in the com- 
munity. The “love story” element is more prominent than in other 
books by the same author. The theme of the book suggests Dr. Glad- 
den’s story, ‘“‘ The Christian League of Connecticut,” but lacks the literary 
finish of that book. It is cheaply printed and poorly illustrated. It will 
share the same kind of perplexity as Mr. Sheldon’s other books; may 
give an impulse to a needed reform. It belongs to a class of utopian 
literature, which demonstrates how easy it is to do some things —on 
paper. (Advance Pub. Co., pp. 314. 75 cts.) 


That people do not know their Bibles well enough we all admit; that 
no one has sufficiently at command the contents of the Bible is likely. 
To fill a great need, therefore, as he apprehends, Rev. S. C. Thompson 
has written a book entitled Mental Index of the Bible, and a cosmic use of 
association. This is designed to help any one with no matter how poor 
a memory to recall passages and subjects without difficulty. For ex- 
ample, he says, with reference to one of his plans: “ By this simple plan 
we are able to recall at once which chapter or chapters of which gospel or 
gospels contain any given passage — an apparently incredible achieve- 
ment.” The system is said to be simple, and perhaps it is, but a brief 
examination leads one to believe that the man who can remember the 
system could remember anything. The only way to prove the system 
good or bad is to put it to an elaborate test; that we are unable to do, 
and none of our friends is willing to undertake the job. The book is in- 
genious, wonderfully so; it represents a prodigious amount of work; we 
have no doubt the author can remember all the Bible now, but we are 
not ready to urge the young student to rest upon it. (Funk and Wag- 
nalls, pp. 280. $1.50.) 
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The Late Dr. Sedgwick and the Spirit Medium, by Rev. E. H. Caylor, is 
a narrative, based on facts, dressed up in a most interesting way and de- 
signed to show the folly of spiritualism and the fraudulent practices of 
mediums. It is followed by a chapter on The Development and Status of 
Modern Spiritualism, and another on Psychic Law. (Dayton, O., United 
Brethren Pub. House, pp. 96. 50 cts.) 


Rey. F. B. Meyer of London has written a little book entitled Lovers 
Alway as a wedding souvenir. The blank for a wedding certificate is 
included. The book contains some good advice to a newly-wedded 
couple on the wedding day, the honeymoon, what the wife expects from 
the husband, what the husband expects from the wife, the home, chil- 
dren, etc. He gives his advice with delicacy, expresses some appropriate 
sentiments, and is free from certain sentimentalities which the occasion 
might call forth. If one likes to observe the propriety of using such a 
form of wedding certificate, this is the form of certificate he would like. 
(Revell, pp. 113. 75 cts.) 


Messrs. Ives and Woodman, whose recent Sunday-school Hymnal has 
won deserved approbation, have followed it with The Institute Hymnal, 
intended to provide for the needs of secular schools in which the propor- 
tion of youth is greater than that of little children. The material in the 
two books is naturally largely the same, but some of the more juvenile 
words and music are here replaced by more mature and weighty selections. 
The work is thoroughly well done in every regard. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert, pp. 262. 50 cts.) 


The Pastor’s Helper, by Rev. N. T. Whitaker, D.D., is a ritual book 
arranged for the Baptist, Congregational, Methodist, Unitarian, and 
Universalist denominations. It gives forms for marriage and funeral 
services; forms of church letters, baptismal services, reception of mem- 
bers, the Lord’s Supper, with a brief statement of rules of order. It is 
interesting to see the forms of other churches; but the work is too small 
for authoritative use by any one of these denominations, and not com- 
prehensive enough to supplement the handbooks already published. It 
is good as far as it goes, but is not practically of very distinctive service. 
(Lee & Shepard, pp. 115. $1.) 


The Cobra’s Den, by Rev. Jacob Chamberlain, M.D., D.D., is a col- 
lection of stories of missionary life among the Telegus of India. The 
author has been forty years in the field, and consequently is able to speak 
with authority in regard to the manners and customs of the country. 
Thé stories present the perils, the discouragements, and the successes of 
the missionary more vividly than any mere statement of the facts in 
abstract form could possibly present them. One of the most striking 
features of the book is the evidence that it gives of the receptivity of the 
people of India towards the Gospel. No less significant is the conscious- 
ness of the Hindus themselves that Christianity is rapidly conquering 
the country. All who are interested in missions will find this book agree- 
able and suggestive reading. It is specially to be commended for Sunday- 
school libraries. (Revell, pp. 270. $1.) 
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Alumni Pews. 


The Recorp will be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


The New York Observer of June 14 contains a letter from “ Augustus,” 
entitled ‘“ Eliot Church Memorial,” which is not only an interesting and 
able review of the latest publication of Augustus C. Thompson, ’38, but 
it is also a deserved recognition of the worth of the venerable man whom 
we all delight to honor. 


Henry M. Parsons, ’54, for many years pastor of First Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., and afterwards pastor of Union Church, Boston, Mass., has 
lately resigned the pastorate of Knox Presbyterian Church, Toronto, 
Canada, after twenty years’ service. He has been made pastor emeritus. 


Leavitt H. Hallock, ’66, pastor of Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., has been granted a two months’ vacation, which he will spend 
abroad. 


Elijah Harmon, ’67, was dismissed, April 30, from the pastorate of the 
church in Wilmington, Mass., after a loyal service of fifteen years. 


At a recent communion service at Chenango Forks, N. Y., a beautiful 
communion set, the gift of the Y. P. S. C. E., was dedicated by the 
pastor, Henry A. Ottman, ’69. 


George S. Dodge, ’72, pastor of Immanuel Church, Worcester, Mass., 
has broken down under the burden of his duties and been obliged to 
relinquish pastoral work for a season. 


Edward S. Hume, ’75, of Bombay, has returned to this country for a 
furlough, on account of ill health induced by excessive labors put forth 
during these last trying years in India. During the last famine he gath- 
ered about two hundred native orphans, for whom he has since cared, and 
as many more are likely to be taken under his charge and that of Mrs. 
Hume, who has been left to look after the various interests of the mission. 


Dwight M. Pratt, ’80, was installed, May 24, as pastor of Walnut Hills 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Frank E. Jenkins, ’81, besides filling the pastorate of Central Church, 
Atlanta, Ga., is state superintendent of the Congregational Home Mis- 
sionary Society. 


Joseph H. Selden, ’81, of Elgin, Ill., has accepted a call to the pas- 
torate of Second Church, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Arthur L. Gillett, ’83, was one of the speakers at the annual meeting 
of the Connecticut Valley Club at Westfield, Mass., June 13. He was 
elected trustee of Smith College at the last commencement. 


Pleasant Hunter, Jr., ’83, lately pastor of Westminster Church, 
Minneapolis, Minn., has accepted a call to the pastorate of Second 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Ill. He will begin work there next spring, 
after spending several months abroad. 


A model “ Year Book of the First Presbyterian Church of Mount \ 
Vernon, N. Y.,” of which Charles S. Lane, ’84, is pastor, has come to 
hand. It contains more than fifty pages of valuable matter, showing, 
among other things, a net increase in the membership of the church of 
thirty-eight, and a contribution of $4,623.69 to benevolent objects, of 
which $1,349.92 went to Home Missions, and $1,279.24 to Foreign Mis- 
sions. The present membership of the church is 560. 


The fifteenth anniversary of the marriage of William F. English, ’85, 
pastor of the church in East Windsor, Conn., was happily celebrated in 
the town hall of that place on the evening of May 24, when a roller-top 
desk was presented to him, and a sideboard with china to Mrs. English. 


While rejoicitfg with Alfred T. Perry, ’85, over his new opportunity 
for usefulness in his accepted office as president of Marietta College, the 
whole body of our alumni greatly regret, for the sake of the Seminary, 
that he has decided to leave us. We are assured, however, that his serv- 
ices for this institution are not at an end, and that, wherever he is, his 
influence will be exerted in its behalf. The best wishes of the alumni 
will go with him. 

After twelve years of fruitful service in Bernardston, Mass., David H. 
Strong, ’85, began work, June I, as pastor of the churches in Williams- 
town and East Brookfield, Vt. 


After an honorable service of twelve years as pastor of the Thompson, 
Conn., Church, George H. Cummings, ’86, was dismissed May 31, the 
council bearing abundant testimony to the value of the work which he 
had done, and to the character and ability of the retiring pastor. 


P. C. Headley, Jr., ’86, of New Bedford, Mass., is the author of a 
class song, entitled ‘‘ My College Home,” which was published in a late 
number of the Amherst Student. 


The Mystic Church, Medford, Mass., has accepted the resignation of 
John Barstow, ’87, only after it had been shown that his health demanded 
a change of climate. 

Austin B. Bassett, ’87, of Ware, Mass., has been one of the preachers 
at Amherst. 

Edwin H. Byington, ’87, has accepted the call of Dane Street Church, 
Beverly, Mass. 





Henry Kingman, ’87, formerly missionary to China, has been called 
by the church in Claremont, Cal. 
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Charles F. Weeden, ’87, Norwood, Mass., has been called to the 
pastorate of the church in Springfield, Vt. 


John W. Whitaker, ’87, was the moderator of the ninth annual ses- 
sion of the Georgia Convention at Thomasville, April 4-8. 


Jules A. Derome, ’88, has been called to remain a sixth year at Maple- 
ton, Minn. 


A new life of Christ, one of the “ Historical Series for Bible Students,” 
has come forth from the pen of Rush Rhees, ’88, who assumes the 
presidency of Rochester University, N. Y., the coming autumn. The 
work has been most favorably noticed by the press, and does great credit 
both to the author and to his Alma Mater. President Rhees received the 
degree of LL.D. from Amherst at the recent commencement. 


The average attendance of men upon the Sunday services of the church 
in Middletown Springs, Vt., Henry L. Bailey, ’80, pastor, for the year 
ending April 19, was 42 per cent. at the morning service and 50 for the 
evening. The accessions to the church during the last five years have 
been about evenly divided between the sexes. 


The Boston Globe of June 11 has a two-column article of unusual in- 
terest about the career of Elwood G. Tewksbury, ’90, and his wife, 
formerly Miss Grace Holbrook (spec. ’89-90), missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board in Tung Cho, China, setting forth the remarkable success of 
Mr. Tewksbury in his work of acquiring the Chinese language, super- 
intending the construction of mission buildings, filling the position of 
professor of natural science in North China College, of which he is vice- 
president, and attending to his work of an evangelist. He is now acting 
as president of the college in the absence of Dr. Sheffield. 


William F. White, ’90, after a ten years’ service in Trumbull, Conn., 
during which seventy-two members were added to the church and a 
beautiful stone church edifice was erected, was reluctantly dismissed 
June 12. 


William P. Clarke, ’91, of Samokov, Bulgaria, was married April 24 
at Basle, Switzerland, to Miss Martha Gisler. 


Letters of recent dates from Miss Harriet J. Gilson, ’93, of Mt. Silinda, 
E. Africa, report her as having left the hut which she had occupied, and 
as “living within brick walls, on board floors, and under a tiled roof.” 
Shortly before writing her last letter she had been forced to suspend her 
bicycle exercise on account of the depredations of a lion in the near 
vicinity. The letters were characterized by the usual cheerfulness and 
good courage of the writer. 

At East St. Johnsbury, Vt., Miss Mertie L. Graham, ’96, was married 
June 4 to Mr. Edwin O. Grover. Mr. and Mrs. Grover will be at home 
after September 1, at 108 Bloomfield Street, Dorchester, Mass. 


Miss Laura H. Wild, ’96, has been successfully engaged since last 
February in reorganizing and establishing on sure foundations the Young 
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Woman’s Christian Association of Toledo, O. Miss Wild gave an 
address June 17 before the Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. of Hiram 
College, O., it being the Baccalaureate Sunday for the two associations. 


Charles O. Eames, ’97, lately of Becket, Mass., has accepted the call 
of South Church, Rochester, N. Y., and begun his labors there. 


William Hazen, ’97, lately of Sherburne, Vt., has received an appoint- 
ment to the Marathi Mission, India. 

John R. Boardman, ’98, began work June 3, and was installed June 15, 
as pastor of West Church, Portland, Me. “ He is warmly welcomed and 
seems thoroughly equipped for the work.” 

The many Seminary friends of William C. Prentiss, ’98, of Poquonock, 
Conn., join their sympathy with that of the wide circle who mourn with 
him over the death of his wife, which occurred April 7. 

Stanley A. Chase, ’99, of Mackintosh, Minn., has been called to Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Frank A. Lombard, ’99, has declined the call of the church in Stoning- 
ton, Me., and accepted an invitation to teach English at the Doshisha, 
Japan. ue | 4s 

The Washington Street Church, Beverly, Mass., has increased the 
salary of its pastor, Edward F. Sanderson, ’99, by the sum of $200. 


Eugene B. TreFethren, ’99, was ordained and installed June 12 as 
pastor of the church in Ipswich, S. D. 


Of the members of the graduating class, Vahan S. Babasinian goes 
to Providence, R. I., to take charge of an Armenian church; William J. 
Ballou will supply the pulpit of the church in Chester, Vt., for the sum- 
mer; Payson L. Curtiss accepts a call to Faulkton, S. D.; Charles A. 
Downs one to Michigan City, N. D., and Paul D. Fairchild to Trinidad, 
Col.; Samu_l A. Fiske has been called to the churches in Franklin and 
Avon, Conn., and foes to the latter place; Albert C. Fulton accepts the 
call of the church in Kennebunk, Me.; Lewis Hodous and Edward P. 
Trout go abroad to study for a year on the John S. Welles Fellowship, the 
latter having been appointed by the American Board to Kioto, Japan; 
Frederick B. Lyman accepts a call to Becket, Mass.; Augustine P. 
Manwell has accepted his call to the Rockdale Church, Northbridge, 
Mass.; Dikran H. Rajebyan, who was ordained in the Asylum 
Hill Church, May 17, sailed July 7 to take charge of the First Evangeli- 
cal Church in Hadjin, Turkey; Elliot F. Talmadge becomes assistant 
pastor of First Church, Hartford; Edward P. Treat declines his call to 
Richfield, O., and accepts one to Irasburg, Vt.; and Charles E. White 
declines the call of the church in Bakersfield and accepts that of the church 
in Wilder, Vt. The remaining members of the class have not yet decided 
as to their future courses. 


Harry A. G. Abbe, 1900, was married, June 20, at Fishkill-on-the 
Hudson, to Miss Aida Kittridge. 
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Albert C. Fulton, 1900, was ordained and installed June 2 over the 
church in Kennebunk, Maine. The sermon was preached by Edward 
H. Sanderson, ’g9. 


Elliot F. Talmadge, 1900, was ordained, June 22, in the Center Church, 
Hartford. The sermon was preached by Professor Jacobus, Professor 
Gillett made the ordaining prayer, and H. H. Kelsey, ’79, gave the Right 
Hand of Fellowship. 
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Sixty-Sixth Anniversary 


AHeminarp Annals. 


THE SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The exercises of the anniversary week were this year colored 
throughout by the fact of the new widening of the courses of the 
Seminary in the direction of instruction in Foreign Missions. 
This showed itself in the selection of the speakers for the even- 
ings of both Monday and Wednesday, was manifested in the 
announcements of new gifts to the Seminary, and made itself 
apparent throughout all the exercises. It will appropriately be 
called the “ Missionary Anniversary.” 

Monday, May 28th, both morning and afternoon, was de- 
voted to examinations. Morning prayers were led by Rev. O. 
W. Means of Enfield, Conn., secretary of the Examining Com- 
mittee of the Pastoral Union. At half-past nine Professor 
Jacobus examined the Junior Class in the Exegesis of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and at half-past two the Middle Class 
was examined by Professor Walker in Mediaeval Church 
History. At eight o’clock the annual address before the Alumni 
and Pastoral Union was delivered by Rev. George Washburne, 
D.D., President of Robert College. It is our privilege to print 
it in full elsewhere in this issue. 

The chapel exercises on Tuesday were conducted by Presi- 
dent Washburne, and the remainder of the morning was given 
up to the examination of the Senior Class in Systematic Theology 
under President Hartranft. At half-past two was held the annual 
meeting of the Alumni Association. In the absence of the presi- 
dent, D. M. Pratt, the vice-president, O. S. Davis, occupied the 
chair. After routine business and the reading of the Necrology, 
which is printed elsewhere, the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, O. S. Davis; vice-president, 
F. W. Greene; executive committee, W. F. English, C. H. 
Barber, H. P. Schauffler. The discussion of the afternoon on 
the question, “ Does the Seminary Training Meet the Needs of 
To-day,” was opened by C. H. Barber, and was quite generally 
participated in. The tone of the discussion was warmly approba- 
tory of what the Seminary is at present trying to do, while at 
the same time the hope was expressed that larger endowments 
and a lengthened curriculum would make it possible to’ broaden 
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the training of the students along “ practical ” lines, — according 
therein with the recommendations of the president of the Semi- 
nary from time to time ever since his inauguration. 

At six o’clock the Anniversary Dinner was spread in the 
Case Memorial Library. The chair was graced by Rev. Au- 
gustus C. Thompson, D.D., of the class of ’38. Dr. Thompson 
is the oldest living alumnus of the institution, and he entered 
upon his eighty-ninth year during the recent Ecumenical Mis- 
sionary Conference. When one speaker expressed wonder at 
how it was that the years seemed to bring to the venerable chair- 
man only new graces of character without abatement of energy, 
the quick response was made, “ By coming to Hartford!” It was 
a peculiarly happy circumstance that Dr. Thompson could preside 
at this “ Missionary Anniversary.” Not only does he incarnate 
in a very singular degree the history of the Seminary, with its 
tenacious grasp of the old truths, with its courageous apprehen- 
sion of all of new truth that the most patient scholarship can 
achieve, with its serene confidence in the assured triumph in 
every age of the changeless Christ, but also by lifelong interest 
in Foreign Missions, by his eminent services to the cause as 
writer, speaker, and counselor, and by his crowning many years 
of most self-sacrificing and efficient service to the Seminary with 
the gift to it of his magnificent missionary library, has he made 
himself the one man whom it was fitting such an occasion should 
delight to honor. The first speaker of the evening was Presi- 
dent Hartranft, who uttered from the heart of the whole con- 
stituency its love and veneration for the honored chairman. He 
also announced that a fund of $3,000 had been given, the interest 
of which should be devoted to the purchase of missionary litera- 
ture. The name of the donor was withheld. The announcement 
was also made that another generousand modest friend had offered 
$25,000 to found the Charles M. Lamson missionary fund for 
carrying on the work of missions in the Seminary, on the con- 
dition that an additional $25,000 was raised by October 1, 1900. 
This fund when completed will form a worthy memorial to one 
who sank to earth under the weight of a burden of missionary 
service, borne modestly, cheerfully, and sacrificially. Other 
speakers of the evening were Colonel Jacob L. Greene, president 
of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, who spoke 
in behalf of the city, part of whose admirable and appropriate ad- 
dress is printed below, Dr. J. G. Johnson of Farmington, who 
brought the greetings of the ministry of the vicinity, Thomas 
Weston, Esq., of Boston, who spoke in behalf of the trustees, 
and Professor W. R. Martin, who gave the sisterly salutations of 
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Trinity College. At this point Rev. John G. Paton, the venerable 
apostle to the New Hebrides, entered the room, and upon being 
called on gave a touching and appropriate missionary appeal. 
The closing address was by Mr. Lewis Hodous of the graduating 
class. 

Wednesday was graduation day. Morning prayers were led 
by Rev. Wm. A. Bartlett, D.D., ’85, of Lowell, Mass. Im- 
mediately afterwards the Senior Class and friends gathered on 
the lawn in front of the building and planted a class ivy. The 
exercises consisted of a poem by Charles E. White, and an ora- 
tion by John M. Trout. Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham, whose 
husband is a member of the graduating class, then gave a charm- 
ing informal song-recital in. the music-room. 

The meeting of the Board of Trustees at half-past nine was 
well attended. The report showed an unusually favorable state 
of affairs financially, the burdensome debt of the Seminary hav- 
ing been reduced more than one-half. The prospects for a large 
number of students next year was reported to be excellent. At 
half-past two was held the Annual Meeting of the Pastoral 
Union, at which the regular business was transacted. Rev. 
Thomas Sims was elected moderator. The officers newly elected 
for the ensuing year were: 

Moderator, Thomas Sims; Assistant Scribe, W. F. English; 
Business Committee, G. F. Waters, W. A. Bartlett, W. B. Tuthill ; 
Exarthiners for two years, E. N. Hardy, Herbert Macy, T. C. 
Richards, T. M. Hodgdon, T. M. Miles, D. H. Strong; Secretary 
of the Examiners, C. H. Barber. 

The trustees elected were as follows: For three years, Rev. 
Chester D. Hartranft, Hartford; Rev. Franklin S. Hatch, Mon- 
son, Mass.; Rev. Lewellyn Pratt, Norwich, Conn.; Rev. Charles 
M. Southgate, Auburndale, Mass.; Rev. Augustus C. Thompson, 
Boston, Mass.; Rev. Edwin B. Webb, Boston, Mass.; Thomas 
Duncan, New York city; William Ives Washburn, New York 
city; Hon. David W. Williams, Glastonbury, Conn.; Charles M. 
Jarvis, Berlin, Conn. For two years, Lyman B. Brainerd, Hart- 
ford; Herbert Knox Smith, Hartford. 

The following new members were elected to the Pastoral 
Union: Rev. Burke L. Leavitt, Melrose Highlands, Mass.; 
Rev. Horace H. Leavitt, Somerville, Mass.; Rev. Benjamin A. 
Dean, Colebrook, Conn.; Rev. Herman F. Swartz, Mansfield, 
Mass. ; Rev. Edwin W. Bishop, Stafford Springs, Conn.; Rev. B. 
A. Williams, Broad Brook, Conn. ; Rev. E. F. Sanderson, Beverly, 
Mass. ; 

Wednesday evening were held the exercises of graduation. A 
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specially arranged service, with hymns and responsive lesson, had 
been printed. The Scripture Lesson was read by Rev. Winfield 
S. Hawkes of Springfield, Mass; the responsive lesson by Rev. 
Michael Burnham, D.D., of St. Louis, Mo., and the prayer was 
offered by Rev. B. F. Leavitt of Melrose Highlands, Mass. It 
is an interesting fact that all of these gentlemen were fathers of 
members of the graduating class. Mrs. Burnham rendered 
beautifully the Aria from Mendelssohn’s “ St. Paul,” “ Be thou 
faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” Dr. 
John G. Paton gave an address kindled with missionary zeal and 
suffused with religious feeling. The diplomas were conferred 
by Dr. A. C. Thompson in behalf of the Board of Trustees. 
Nine received the degree of B.D., and fifteen the regular certifi- 
cate of graduation. The address to the graduating class by 
President Hartranft held before them the universality, the splen- 
dor, and the freedom of the service for the world under the 
gracious yoke of Christ. 

The prizes for the year were as follows: The John S. Welles 
fellowship, for one year each, to John Moore Trout, and to Lewis 
Hodous of the Senior Class; the Greek Prize to John Moore 
Trout of the Senior Class; the Hartranft Prize in Evangelistic 
Theology to Edmund Alden Burnham of the Senior Class; the 
Bennett Tyler Prize in Systematic Theology to Edward Strong 
Worcester of the Middle Class; the William Thompson Hebrew 
Prize to Lilla Frances Morse of the Junior Class. 


COLONEL GREENE’S ADDRESS. 


After some happily turned expressions of greeting from the 
city and of felicitation on the work of Professor Perry in respect 
to Church Federation, Colonel Greene spoke as follows: 

Professor Mitchell informed me that the key-note of this 
occasion would probably be the missionary idea, as well it may 
be in the presence of one so blessed in his missionary work. But 
how near does the missionary idea, its motive, its simple, first 
fruits, lie to those radical things which need to be accomplished 
among us and in which such schools as this must show light. 

Over yonder lies a world of heathenism of world-long tradition. 
We are our brothers’ keeper. We must carry to them life and 
not a new death; light and not darkness; the unity of brethren 
and not the confusion of strife. And here with us is a heathenism 
grown in the shade of our churches, to which our differing voices 
carry no message, and our various lights show no way. 

It is of interest to note just what impression our life makes 
upon some of the heathen observers yonder. One of them, who 
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is surveying this country of ours as a possibly hopeful field of 
Buddhist missionary enterprise, is reported as saying: 

“The so-called Christian religion, the real religion of the 
Nazarene, is not practiced in the Christian countries to-day. We 
Asiatics probably realize this more than do the Christians them- 
selves. The theory probably exists, but the practice is not con- 
tinued. As we understand it, not a tenet of the Nazarene is made 
a law of daily life. 

“ Centuries of changes in modes of living have smothered the 
principles of the religion, making it a thing apart from daily life 
— something in the abstract rather than a concrete part of ex- 
istence.” 

It is the voice of the sick man calling to his physician: “ heal 
thyself.” 

Each age knows the pressure of its own burden as it does that 
of none other. But we cannot be wholly wrong in feeling that 
ours is one of the great pivotal eras. Upon every side of life and 
to every one of its powers have come new fields of opportunity, 
the stress of unprecedented demands, requiring new instrumental- 
ities, new adaptations of method; and the stress likewise of new 
temptations, the dangers of new-discovered ignorances and of 
new-revealed weaknesses. Intellect has sensed a vast enlarge- 

*ment of its power and taken energetic and skillful hold of its 
more effective weapons, and moves forcefully on to the conquest 
of new dominions. The material prizes are vaster, the tempta- 
tions mightier, the seductions more winning, the hope of success 
to the swift in the race and to the strong in battle apparently 
greater, than ever before. Every advance of freedom opens the 
door to greater endeavors and awakens new dreams of success in 
multitudes of new souls; and with these comes the access of pas- 
sions gendered by the new strife. And it is while all these con- 
ditions are rapidly waxing to always greater proportions that we 
who must bear our manful part in that which must be done and 
endured in our day, are called to be epistles of Jesus Christ: not 
to formally teach about Him, but to show Him in our own per- 
plexed, burdened, strained, toilsome lives. - It is small wonder if 
some of the old voices fail to be understood and some of the old 
standards of the human philosophies of things divine fail of help- 
ful application. We need not quarrel with the past, nor deny the 
power of those things which so ministered to it that out of it has 
come the life and hope of to-day, nor has any man learned the 
office and value of those things which men call limitations and 
obstructions and hindrances. The fact of evolution we see; its 
secret ways hid in infinitely minute cell changes we may never 
know, but we must deal with its product here and now. 
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Never was life so intense as to-day; never was its intensity 
and fullness shared by such multitudes. It is “ the sea and all its 
waves roaring.”’ All is action; and if action be not all, this is at 
least the day in which its true place and part in life and its de- 
cisive subjective importance, are to be fully recognized, duly esti- 
mated and allowed. As men are called to greater, more diversi- 
fied, more complex, more intense, and newly conditioned action, 
they feel as never before the need of clear, simple ideals and 
principles of action: not the philosophies of the closet, but the 
plain, reciprocal rule between man and man: not the introspective 
analysis of a machine watching its own curious motions, but the 
open, straight, proper road of a being with a self-determined 
destiny. 

With all the outward diversity of condition and problem, what 
identity in the simple, single need of that heathen world yonder 
and this one whose struggles we share. To both the Christian 
men of to-day must speak the word of life. And what is it but 
their own very selves? It is a new day of God, for there is a new 
burden and stress on the hearts of true men everywhere and a 
new lifting of the eyes for light. What shall we say? The only 
finally effective utterance of men is not the ideal recognized and 
saluted afar off ; but the one which has been wrought out in action, 
and so wrought into character, and so stands potential to its” 
future. 

It is being said that theology must be recast: that,it must be 
rewritten in terms understanded by men acting under the intel- 
lectual and spiritual and ethical conditions and demands of to-day. 
And may a layman say that whatever does not directly present to 
each and every man Jesus Christ, His life, His example, His per- 
son, as the one way, the one comprehensive truth of living, must 
not be recast but cast out. We have threshed out all our philoso- 
phies and ecclesiasticisms. The winnowing time is here. Our 
Lord answered all questions of what and how with Himself. Let 
us not dare attempt more. 

It is my last and most grateful word, from some knowledge of 
this school for many years and of what is moving in the spirits of 
those who in it rule and teach, that there is here a clear appre- 
hension of the conditions of which I have spoken, a devout pur- 
pose to meet them, and that the spirit of our Lord is here as a 
vitalizing, guiding, controlling force. And so for all that is done 
and cherished here, for all that has been and for all that we hope 
and confidently trust, we “ wish you good luck in the name of the 
Lord.” 
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CAREW LECTURES. 


The first three lectures by Dr. Lyman were reported in the 
May issue of the Recorp. The last three were concerned chiefly 
with the application of principles already developed in the earlier 
lectures. 

This transition to the question of the new age and its re- 
lation to preaching involves no change in the method of argu- 
ment in this aspect, preaching is simply an incarnation into 
the best thought of the time. Every new age is also old. His- 
tory reveals a divine continuity. The present time furnishes 
certain emphases with which the preacher must reckon. 

1. The spirit of scientific criticism. The undertone of it is 
to be regarded with sympathy. The spirit is not to be confounded 
with the results. Do what it may, criticism cannot change the 
heart of the gospel. In the large it is to be regarded as a phase 
of faith. The time is not to be regarded as an “ age of doubt.” 
It is rather an age of power. Criticism is not skepticism, but a 
process whereby “the things that cannot be shaken may re- 
main.” 

2. <A second disposition to be reckoned with is that toward 
Industrial Enterprise. This analyzed is not sordid secularism, 
but the union of science and society. To reach this spirit the 
preacher must waive abstractions, and put the essence of his 
gospel into concrete forms. 

3. Social Combination. The age witnesses a marvelous re- 
turn to the social feeling with which Jesus dealt with in his time. 

4. The New Philosophy. It is simply the blending of ele- 
ments already mentioned under the touch of the spirit of Jesus, 
giving rise to an altruistic passion. This altruism becomes the 
highest illustration of the blending of art and incarnation, creating 
a new atmosphere in which art becomes vital, and the incarnation 
ceases to be regarded as the solution of world problems. 

The highest office to the preacher is to restate the Christ in 
terms of adaptation to this awakened altruistic feeling. 

The fifth lecture dealt with Methods of Sermon Preparation. 
The principles involved do not change. Always a sermon should 
aim at that which is nobly artistic and vitally sacramental. After 
all, the important thing is to make the preacher, not the sermon. 
To this end: 

1. Several sermons should be in process of ‘preparation at 
the same time. Much should be made of some sermon — months 
may be given to its preparation. Inequality is not to be feared if 
it contributes to an ultimate harmony and symmetry. 
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2. <A variety of styles should be sought, and flexibility 
secured at all hazards, yet so as always to maintain self-consist- 
ence. 

3. One style is to be selected best suited to the preacher and ° 
the congregation. Style may be defined as the “go” from 
sentence to sentence, the mental attitude that gives “ swing” to 
discourse. Its nervousness and rapidity saves from undue serious- 
ness. It conveys the sense of reality that calls out reality in the 
congregation. : 

The lecture was concluded with a number of practical sug- 
gestions, with reference to material and methods of sermon 
preparation. Pastoral experiences are to be carefully utilized. 
The art of rejection is to be carefully cultivated. The sermon 
for the best effect must embody clearness, interest, progressive- 
ness, sincerity, and sympathy. 

The final lecture was prefaced by a few fitting words from Dr. 
Hartranft, voicing the appreciation of students and public, for 
Dr. Lyman’s lectures. ~The concluding subject was “ The 
Preacher of To-day before his Congregation.” The congrega- 
tion exhibits the genius of history. It is homogeneous in spite 
of its variety. It represents the best there is in any time. Ina 
large way it is a microcosm of its age. But behind the congre- 
gation that appears is the real invisible congregation with its 
historic undertone, reproducing the sentiments and faiths of past 
generations. In addition there is to be recognized the divine 
element in which recognition lies the way of a preacher’s ap- 
proach to the people. The presence of a congregation must 
quicken also his sense of humanity. Here too he finds his call 
to unite art and incarnation for the enforcement of the truth. 
Art is demanded in order to handle the audience. The thing 
that appeals to the congregation is the incarnation represented in 
the preacher. The very genius of this appeal lies in its com- 
bination of fearlessness with sympathy. The finality of power 
consists in the interflow of manhood from pulpit to pew, and from 
the pew back to the preacher. 


‘ 


Se — 


DR. HARRIS’ LECTURES. 


These lectures were delivered in May by Prof. Rendel Harris 
of Cambridge University on “ The Literary Environment of the 
Times of Christ.” 

The first lecture dealt with the specific question of the lan- 
guage of the time. In the first place it is certain that our Lord 
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was able to read and also to write; this is proved from the Scrip- 
tures, and from the early tradition of correspondence between 
Christ and King Abgen of Edessa. A more difficult question 
is that concerning the language used by the disciples and Christ 
himself. It is known that Palestine was bilingual in language 
as early as 200 B.C. Greek plays and poems were written by 
Jews on Old Testament subjects. Directly, it is almost certain 
that Matthew, the custom-house officer, was familiar with Greek. 
Philip in all probability knew Greek, cf. John xii. The 
Apocalypse, with all its Jewish caste, shows in places traces of the 
influence of Plato, so in, Paul there are striking similarities to 
the Greek poets, as Pindar. 

The second lecture, more technical in character, was de- 
voted to the tracing of possible Targumic and Midrashic in- 
fluences surviving in the text of the New Testament. 

The last lecture treated of some peculiar books of the time, 
particularly the book of Enoch, which is quoted in the canonical 
book of Jude. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY- 
SEVENTH YEAR. 


The year will open with a general service in the Chapel on 
Wednesday, September 26, at8 p.m. All students are expected to 
be present and to have completed all needful adjustments of rooms 
before that time. The regular schedule of classes begins at 9 
A.M. the next day. 

The Carew Lectures for the year 1900-1901 will be by Rev. 
Alexander Mackennal, D.D., of Bowdon, England, on “ The 
Sources of English Congregationalism.”’ There will also be a 
series of lectures on “ The Sunday-School,” by Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning, D.D., editor of The Congregationalist, treating subjects like 
“The Bible in the Church,” “ The Pastor as a Teacher,” “ The 
Sunday-Schooi as an Instrument of the Local Church,” “ The 
Sunday-School as a Factor in Organized Christianity.” 

The new courses in Missions will be begun during the year in 
such form and number as the demand will warrant. The general 
plan of these is set forth in a special circular, to be had on 
application. 

Below is the general summary of the courses prescribed or 
offered for those pursuing the Regular Course. Information 
about these, or about the conditions of admission, etc., may be 
obtained by addressing Professor M. W. Jacobus. 
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SUMMARY OF THE COURSE OF STUDY, 1900-1901. 


JUNIOR CLASS. 
Prescribed work, 366 hours, as follows : 


Biblical Dogmatics, 

General Outline of Agulawetien, 

Theological Propzdeutic, ° 

New Testament Greek and Syntax, 

New Testament Exegesis, : 
Special Introduction to the Synopite Geieilb, ; 
Hebrew Grammar and Reading, 

History of New Testament Times, . 

New Testament Textual Criticism, . 

Old Testament History, . “ : 3 
Biblical Theology, . ; : ‘ ° 
Special Introduction to the Sanibel 

General Exercises, . 


Elective work, 105 hours, selected from the following list : 


Logic and Theory of Knowledge, 
Apologetics: New Testament Period, 
ae First Four Centuries, 
Deistic Controversy, . 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, 
Problems in the Philosophy of Religion, . 
English Philosophy: Locke to Spencer, . 
Public Speaking, ; 
Presbyterian Polity, 
Stylistic Reading and Analysis Work i in N. T., 
Philology and Old Testament Text, 
Local Church.and Social Problems, ° 
The Gospel Account of the Incarnation, . 
The Life and Character of Christ according to Paul, 
The Church at Corinth, 2 
Old Testament History : Mneds the Exile on, . . 
Jewish History: From Old Testament to the Fall of Seiesaiiii, 
Textual Criticism : Codex Bezz, 
Sources of Canonicity, 
Investigation of Hebrew Lagtslitian, 
English Composition, 
Sight-Singing: Elementary, = 
The American and French Revolutions, 


oe 


Missions Courses, offered for second term : 


The Reflex Value of Missions upon Home Churches, 
The Religions of India, . 

Missions in Egypt and Arabia, 

Nestorian Missions, : 

The Christianizing of Russia, . 

Missions in India, . 


PROFESSOR, HOURS, 


Beardslee. 39 


Gillett. 30 
Hartranft. 5 
Jacobus. 5 
66 38 

a 10 
Macdonald, 115 
Mitchell, 29 
Nourse. Io 
“oe 14 

“ 30 
Paton, 15 
25 

Gillett. 15 
“ 15 

se 15 

oe I 5 

oe 15 

“ 15 

20 


Mr. Harper. 30 
Dr. Holliday. 10 


Jacobus. 20 
Macdonald. Io 
Merriam, 10 
Mitchell. 15 

e 10 

“ 15 
Nourse. 20 
of 20 

“ 15 

al 10 
Paton. 10 
Pratt. 15 
“ 30 
Walker. 30 
Merriam. 10 
Gillett. 20 
Macdonald. 15 
Mitchell. 5 
“ 15 


Paton. 15 
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Prescribed work, 325 hours, as follows: 


Biblical Dogmatics, 

Bible and Hymn Reading, 

Ecclesiastical Dogmatics, - : : 

New Testament Introduction: Pauline Epistles, 
ae es Exegesis, 

Homiletics, : ‘ 

Church History of the First Six Centuries, 

Special Introduction to the Old iestament, 

Old Testament Exegesis, 

Church History of the Middle iam, 

General Exercises, 


Elective work, 135 hours, selected from the following list : 


The Person of Christ, 
The Atonement, . 
The Application of Salvation, . 

Anti-Theistic Theories, : 
Problems in the Philosophy of ‘Metieien: : 

English Philosophy: Locke to Spencer, 

The Origin of Religion, . : 

The English Idealists, 

Evolution, 

Nineteenth ial Recieaetia, 

Public Speaking, 

Doctrine of the Trinity: Seminar, 

Doctrine of the Holy Spirit: Seminar, 

Doctrine of Faith; Seminar, 

Biblical Aramaic, 

Presbyterian Polity, 

Introduction to the Epistle to the Riese, 

The Synoptic Problem and Criticism of Acts, . 
Exegesis: Selections from Romans, 

Job, studied as Literature, 

Readings in the Psalms, . : 
Amos and Joel: Rise of Hebrew Ww ritten Pp aided 
Elementary Syriac, . 

Elementary Arabic, , 

Great Pastors and Preachers, . 

Sociology : General Principles and Problems, : 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 

Rise of the Papacy, to Gregory the Great, 

Rise and Spread of Monasticism, to 600, 

Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism, 

Old Testament History: From the Exile on, 

Jewish History: from O. T. to 70, A. D., 

The Canon of the New Testament, 

Biblical Theology of Micah, 

AucGusT —6 


Course of Study 


MIDDLE CLASS. 
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PROFESSOR. HOURS. 
Beardslee. 30 
Mr. Harper. 25 
HTartranft. 28 


Jacobus. 19 
“ 19 
Merriam. 40 
Mitchell. 42 
Paton. 35 
es 20 
Walker. 42 
25 
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7 20 
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Biblical Theology of Amos, 

Hebrew Prophecy: Messianic tenant, : 
The Theology of the Primitive Apostolic Church, 
Introduction to Old Testament Poetical Books, 
Elementary Ethiopic, 

Readings in Pirke Aboth, 

Elementary Assyrian, 

Advanced Sight-Singing, 

Elementary Harmony, 

Types of Church Music, illustrated, 

The Standard Oratorios, illustrated, 

General Musical History, 

Studies in the Psalms, . ° 

Analysis of Historic Prayers and on 
Elementary German, 

Advanced German, 

The Times of Hildebrand, 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 


Missions Courses, offered for first term : 


Church Theories of Missions, . 
Bibliography of Missions, 
Missionary Literature: Versions, 
Elementary Coptic, . a 

Elementary Malay, 

Missions in Africa, . . : 
Missions during the First Six Centuries, . 
Missions in America, 

Medizval Missions, 

Outline of Roman Catholic tine. 
General Survey of Protestant Missions, 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 265 hours, as follows : 


Encyclopedia, 
Ecclesiastical Saaieien, S, 

Special Introduction to the Seaiintien W sbititaia 
Exegesis, 

Homiletics, : 

Pastoral Theology, . 

Principles and Methods of P ublic Wo paren 
Missions, 
Church History : 
Theoretical Polity, 
General Exercises, . 


Reformation and Modern Periods, 
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Elective work, 185 hours, selected from the following list : 


Experiential Theology, 

The Application of Salvation, . 

The Kingdom of Heaven, 

History of Ethics, . 

Biblical Ethics, 

Inspiration, : ° ‘ : 
English thane: : Locke to Spencer, . 
The Origin of Religion, . 

The English Idealists, 

Evolution, , . 
Nineteenth Century Adheabien, 
Introduction to Comparative Religion, 
Apologetic Value of Christian Experience, 
Bible Reading and Sermon sian 
Eschatology, 


Theological Opinion of the Last Fuenkys -five Wien; 


Ecclesiastical Ethics, 

Readings in the Targums, 

Presbyterian Polity, 

Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles, 
Exegesis: First John, 

Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, 

Hebrew Literary Genius, 

Advanced Syriac, 

Advanced Arabic, 

The Theology of Islam, . 

Individual Sermon Criticism, 

Sociology: Poverty and Crime, 

Rise and Spread of Mohammedanism, 

The Church and the Eastern Empire, 
History of the Russian Church, 

Old Testament History: From the Exile on, 
Jewish History: From O. T. to 70, A. D., 
The Canon of the New Testament, . 
Hebrew Prophecy: Messianic Element, . 


The Theology of the Primitive Apostolic Church, 


O. T. Apocrypha: Wisdom of Solomon, . 
Biblical Theology of First Peter, 
Readings in Pirke Aboth, 


- Elementary Assyrian, 


O. T. Introduction : Historical Books, 
Exegesis: Messianic Prophecy, 
Advanced Assyrian, 

Types of Church Music, illustrated, 
The Standard Oratorios, illustrated, 
General Musical History, 

Studies in the Psalms, : 2 
Analysis of Historic Prayers and Hymns, 


PROFESSOR. HOURS, 
Mr. Bassett. 10 


Beardslee, 20 
“ 15 

7 10 

“ 30 

“ 15 
Gillett. 20 
a 15 
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Advanced Harmony, 
History of English isan. 
Elementary German, ‘ 

_ Advanced German, . 
The Principal Reformation Cations. 
The Life and Work of Calvin, 

History of Congregationalism, 
The Modern Church, 
Congregational Polity, 


Missions Courses, offered for third term: 


Biblical Basis of Missions, 

Apologetic Value of Missions, 

The Results of Missions, 

Buddhist Missionary Activity, 

Missions in China, . 

Muslim Missionary Activity, ; 
Muslim Attitude to Christian Scripture, . 
Arabic III., 

Modern Greek, 

Missions in Japan, . 

Missions in Hawaii and the South ius : 


POST-GRADUATE WORK. 


Incapable of detailed tabulation. 


. 


PROFESSOR. HOURS. 


Pratt. 


“ec 


Mr. Schlutter. 


“cc 


Walker. 


sé 


Beardslee. 
Gillett. 


Jacobus. 
Macdonald. 


ss 


“ee 


Mitchell, 


Pratt. 


See REGISTER for 1899-1900, pp. 42-43. 
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and the Church — A/orrison, Fundamental Church Principles— 
McCunn, The Making of Character — Hutton, Crown of Christ 
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Dr. Harris’ Lectures, : 
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HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Founded 1834. 


FACULTY. 


CHESTER D. HARTRANFT, D.D., PRESIDENT, Riley Professor of Christian 
Theology, and Instructor in Encyclopedia and Methodology. 

WALDo S. PRATT, Mus. D., Professor of Ecclesiastical Music and Hymnology. 

MELANCTHON W. Jacobus, D.D., Hosmer Professor of New Testament Exegesis. 

WILLISTON WALKER, PuH.D., D.D., Waldo Professor of Germanic and Western 
Church History. 

EpwINn K. MITCHELL, D.D., Professor of Greco-Roman and Eastern Church 
History. 

CrarK S. ea D.D., Professor of Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics. 

ALEXANDER R, MERRIAM, A.B., Samuel Hawes Professor of Practical Theology 
and Christian Sociology. 

ARTHUR L. GILLETT, A.M., Professor of Apologetics. 

ALFRED T. PERRY, A.M., Librarian, and Professor of Bibliology. 

Lewis B. Paton, Pu.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis and Criticism, 
Instructor in Assyrian and Cognate Languages, and Registrar 

DuNCAN B. MACDONALD, B.D., Professor of Semitic Languages, 

EpWARD E. Nourstz, S.T. B., Associate Professor in Biblical Theology. 

CrciL HARPER, A.M., Instructor in Oratory. 

AuGustus C. THompson, D.D., Lecturer on Foreign Missions. 

AusTIN B. BAssETT, B.D., Lecturer on Experiential Theology. 





THE SEMINARY aims (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the only sound 
basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific methods of exegetical 
and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures, 
and the leading of his spirit in history, in order to apply that truth in the realms 


of thought and endeavor, so as to meet the present needs of the world and promote 
the spread of his Kingdom. 

INSTRUCTION is carried on by a large corps of professors whose fields are care- 
fully defined and adjusted to their scientific relations. Emphasis is laid upona close 
personal relationship between instructor and pupil. About two-thirds of the course 
are prescribed, and one-third is selected from a list of about one hundred electives, 
offered in all departments. Special effort is made to explain the interrelations of 
all the numerous subjects properly belonging under the head of theological science, 
and to afford the opportunity of prosecuting study in any one of them. In each 
department the purpose is to use only the most scientific methods, both old and 
new. In the field of pastoral discipline extensive work is expected in preaching, 
in every variety of evangelistic and charitable organization and in personal religious 
effort. Systematic instruction is given in singing and in elocution. Instruction is 
also provided in German. Courses for specializing and graduate students are open 
to those who desire them. Two fellowships (each for two years) for foreign study 
and five prizes are offered. 

THE APPARATUS includes a rapidly increasing library of over 70,000 volumes 
(excluding duplicates), containing several unique collections, to which students 
have access day and evening, museum and reading-room, gymnasium, music 
room, etc. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission must be members of some 
Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not college gradu 
uates may, after examination, be admitted om probation during the first term. 

All courses are open to women on the same terms as to men. 

EXPENSES.— No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture and bedding, or 
use of the library and apparatus, except a nominal fee of $20 for use of steam and 
for supervision. Board is provided at the Seminary under the care of the Students’ 
Association, at $3.50 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant from the 
Education Society. 

CALENDAR. — The sixty-seventh year begins on September 26, 1899, and closes on 
May 29, 1900. The various courses are arranged in three terms. Examinations 
are held at the close of each subject or principal topic. 

For the Annual Register, address Professor M. W. JACoBUS. 
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W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-Prest. F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-Prest. 
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CHURCH FEDERATION 


A Hooklet of 43 Suo. pages, paper 


(Reprinted from the HARTFORD SEMINARY 
RECORD for May, 1900.) 


Contains ten papers on the history, 
theory, and practice of Church Fed- 
eration in England and the United 
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Liability Insurance. 
Manufacturers and Mechanics, Contractors, and 
Owners of Buildings, Horses, and Vehicles, can 
all be protected by policies in The TRAVELERS 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


ASSETS, z . : . $27,760,511.56 
Liabilities ? ; 23,739,827.61 


EXCESS (344 % basis), s 4,020,683.95 


Life Insurance in force, - . . $100,334,554.00 
Returned to Policy-Holders, ! 39,734,920.89 


J. G. BATTERSON, President. 


S. C. DUNHAM, Vice-President. H. J. MESSENGER, Actuary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. E, V. PRESTON, Sup’t of Agencies. 
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Extensive facilities for Composition, Electrotyping, 
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attention given to Church and Society Publications, 


Sermons, Manuals, and Catalogues. 
Supertor Record and Account Books made to 
order. Magazines, Illustrated Works, Music 


Books, etc., bound in all styles. Library volumes 





and old books rebound and repaired. 


The finest work at fair prices. Estimates furnished. 


Office and works, Pearl and Trumbull Streets, 
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